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chapter strongly favours that doc- 
trine which represents human nature 
as one unmixed mass of ‘pollution 
and depravity. The opposite inter- 
pretation may be easily shewn to 
eountenance an estimate of man’s 
strength, which is more conformable 


reason, and which has ever been 
preferred by the majority of the 
Church of England. 

The speaker who is introduced in 
the latter part of the chapter, and 
who has been proved to be in an 
unregenerate state, declares his ina- 
bility to keep the law which is spi- 
ritual, because “he is carnal and 
sold under sin.” He teaches us, 
therefore, that we cannot yield a spi- 
ritual obedience, cannot do “ good 
works pleasant and acceptable unto 
God,” while we are destitute of the 
grace of Christ. And here is a full 
and sufficient anewer to Pelagianism 
under ail its variety of modifications, 
i The natural man, even with his best 
1% exertions, and under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, is carnal ; 
but God's law is spiritual, and there- 
fore never can be observed without 
preventing and co-opeiating grace. 
This unqualified admission of the 
speaker’s weakness and insufficiency 
is sueceeded by an assertion that the 
law is godd, and that the conscience 
assents to its justice and authority, 
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maintain exaggerated notions of Ori- 
ginal Sin. But an objection meets 
us here from: an opposite quarter. ‘ 
While the Calvinist contends that 
these struggles of conscience, this 
wish to do good and dislike to do 


evil, are the acts of the regenerate 
alone, and that consequently the 


speaker must be entitled to that epi- 
thet, the Semi-pelagian, on the other 
hand, maintains that this is an in- 
stance of a man who is still desti- 
tute of the grace of the gos el, but 
who has taken the first step .owards 
his own conversion, and therefore 
cannot stand in need of preventing 
grace. Let us consider, however, 
whether this be true. Has this 
speaker, aceording to the excellent 
definition contained in our 10th Ar- 
ticle, “‘ turned and prepared himself 
to faith and calling upon God by 
his own natural strength and good 
works?” Ga the contrary, he asserts 
that be has neither strength nor 
good works; that he sins knowingly 
against his conscience; that he ac 

knowledges the authority but dis- 
obeys the injunctions of the law; 
and that in this state he cannot but 
continue, because he is carnal, and 
the law is spiritual. Of natural 
strength therefore he is entirely des- 
titute ; of good works he confesses 
that he has none at all; and if he 
be able to turn himself to faith and 
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calling upon God, his ability must 
proceed from some other source. 
This source, we are told, may be 
found in his good will; since, con- 
trary to the express declaration of 
the article, he says, that to will is 
present with him ; that he does what 
he allows not, and what he would 
not, and what he hates. These ex- 
pressions militate strongly against 
the notion of his consummate de- 
pravity and pollution; but what do 
they prove respecting the natural 
goodness of the will? A good will 
is a will which enables us to perform 
good works ; which loves holiness so 
sincerely as to practise and pursue 
it; which resists the temptations of 
the flesh and the devil ;—and such 
a will naturally we have not. But 
as it is allowed on all hands that we 
may do works which considered 
merely by themselves are good, and 
which yet from the defects in our 
motives and manner of performing 
them, are not, as far as we are con- 
cerned, works pleasant and accept- 
able unto God, so may we unques- 
tiontbly desire to obey the law, 
though not with such earnestness, 
sincerity and perseverance, as can 
entitle it to be called a good will, 
This wae the situation of the person 
introduced by St. Paul. He had a 
slight and insufficient inclination to 
obey the law; but still he was car- 
nal, and there dwelt no good thing in 
him, He neither turned, nor prepar- 
ed himself to faith and calling upon 
God, nor could he ever have done so 
without the assistance of the Spirit, 
He delighted in the law of God after 
the inward man, but he continued un- 
der captivity to the law of sin, While 
he remained in this melancholy con- 
dition, to say that he had a good 
will, as it is defined in our article, 
to say that he had already taken the 
first step, in any sense whieh can 
render the first step meritorious, is 
to make an unfair use of St. Paul’s 
figurative language, and to interpret 
this chapter in a sense perfectly in- 
compatible with the general scope 
of the gospel, ‘Without me ye can 
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do nothing,’ is an urqualified decla- 
ration; and it is fully borne out by 
the example of him who after a dili- 
gent but fruitless struggle exclaimed, 
* Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” There is weak- 
ness enough therefore here to au- 
thorise the doctrine of our articles ; 
though at the same time there are no 
symptoms of utter pollution, and it 
is evident that the speaker had the 
power to accept what was at last of- 
fered to him so mercifully through 
Jesus Christ. 

It is to be lamented that any op- 
ponents of the predestinarian sys- 
tem, should have thought it neces- 
sary to abandon this view of the 
question respecting Free Will. For 
upon every other explanation or de- 
finition that has been adopted, the 
Calvinists have contrived to put a 
sense of their own, which enables 
them to assent to the letter of our 
doctrine, while they differ from us 
most materially in their meaning, 
As no advantage can be reaped from 
this fallacious concord, as the Cal- 
vinistic doctrines are bound together 
by indissoluble chains, and as the 
utter corruption of human nature is 
the hinge on which, according to 
their ablest writers, the system turns, 
it is highly important that the ques- 
tion of Free Will should not be stated 
in an insufficient or equivocal form. 

In a sermon preached by Mr. 
Slocock at an archidiaconal visita- 
tion, and published at the request of 
the archdeacon and clergy, he ani- 
madverts with great propriety upon 
the exaggerations and misrepre- 
sentations respecting Original Sin, 
which are current at the present day, 


“ That ‘ man is very far gone from ori- 
ginal righteousness,’ and is of his own na- 
ture inclined to evil, so that the flesh lust- 
eth always contrary to the spirit, and there- 
fore in every person born into the world 
it deserveth God’s wrath and damnation, 
‘that the heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked,’ that these de- 
tects, and this depravity have been entailed 
upon the human race by the disobedience 
of our first parents, that they remain, and 
adhere, ‘ yea, to them that are regeney 
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rated;’ is a doctrine which, by declaring 
our utter anworthiness, is admirably calcu- 
lated to correct our pride, to humble the 
heart, and to dispose us to have recourse, 
with grateful adoration, to Him, who alone 
ean deliver us from the effects both of 
original and actual sin; and to welcome 
the rich, consolatory, and merciful provi- 
sion revealed in the Gospel, tor the encou- 
ragement, the support, and the future re- 
compence of those who accept its offers 
and faithfully endeavour, through the Di- 
vine assistance, to fulfil its conditions. 


Very different, however, are these views of 


the doctrine of original sin from that exag- 
gerated interpretation of it, which not un- 
frequently wounds the ears and the feelings 
of the pious Christian, which represents 
mankind asa race of demons, which asserts 
that every descendant of Adam through his 
first parents’ transgression, became one en- 
tire mass of impurity, corruption, and sin, 
and fuel for the flames of Divine vengeance. 
What can be reasonably expected to result 
from such distorted expositions of «doc- 
trine, but degrading conceptions of Him, 
who is of eyes too pure to behold iniquity, 
and an apology for every crime.” P. 16. 


Towards the conclusion of his 
sermon the author points out the 
manner in which this and other errors 


may be avoided; and speaking of 


original sin, he says, 


** While then we preach faithfully, and 
in strict accordance with the ninth article, 
‘that man is very far gone from original 
righteousness, and is of his own nature in- 
clined to evil, let us beware, lest in the 
attempt to humble the creature and to 
exalt the Creator (as it is usually termed) 
‘we deprive man of natural, as contra- 
distinguished from moral free-will ; for al- 
though there be a defect in the latter, 
which can only be remedied by divine 
grace, and which without divine Grace, 
never will be remedied, we have assuredly 
a natural free-will; a power, for instance, 
to obey a commandment which either em 


joins us to ask assistance from God, or 


which forbids us to. commit murder, or to 
be guilty of any other enormity :’ other- 
wise, every man who suffers the infliction 
of death for crimes committed against the 
property, or the lives of his fellow-crea- 
tures in the present life, or is consigned to 
everlasting punishment in the next, is a 
mere machine, acted upon by irresistible 
force, and without moral responsibility.” 
P. 26. 


The quotation in this passage is 
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from ‘* Faber’s Predestinarian Con- 
troversy ;” and other extracts from 
that work, and from Bishop Horsley’s 
Sermon upon Matt, xvi. 21. are 
given at the bottom of the page. 
The latter firmly establishes the ex- 
istence of Free Will; the former ex- 
plains and enforces the distinction 
between natural and moral Free Will 
which is contained in the preceding 
paragraph. 

It is evident that Mr. Slocock 
means to avail himself of this dis- 
tinction to counteract the erroneous 
explanations of original sin, against 
which he so forcibly remonstrates. 
And his own tenets upon this sub- 


ject are perfectly unexceptionable. 


But if it should appear that his dis- 
tinction between natural and moral 
Free Will is admitted by the most 
unbending modern Calvinists, it will 
not be necessary, in order to prove 
the impropriety of adopting it, either 
to shew that the definition is unusual 
and defective, or that it is opposed 
rather to the philosophical necessity 
of the atheist than to the absolute 
decrees of the Christian predesti- 
narian. 

Mr. Slocock probably is not aware 
of the talent which the Calvinist 
possesses of finding his own opi- 
nions in the words of those who 
differ from him most decidedly. 
The Bishop of Lincoln, in his Re- 
futation of Calvinism, has explained 
the degree of man’s corruption in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

** In speaking of good works, and a 
good will, it is indispensably necessary to 
distinguish whether we mean in the sight 
of God or in the sight of men, A man 
may by his own natural and unassisted 
powers do works good in the sight of men, 
and the same human judgment will call the 
will which produces these works good. 
But both these works and this will may be 
very far from good in the sight of a pure 
and holy God, ‘ in whose sight the heavens 
are not cléan,’ and ‘ who chargeth his 
angels with folly.’ ‘ The best things we 
do, says Hooker, ‘ have something in them 
to be pardoned,’ ” 


Mr. Scott, in his ‘ Remarks upon 
the Refutation of Calvinism,’ says of 
SA 
































this passage, that “ it expresses the 
sentiments of the Calvinists and 
evangelical clergy on the subject 
very clearly, and, indeed, yields a 
point which almost determines the 
controversy.” P. 121. What the 
controversy between the Calvinist 
and Anti-Calvinist, which is deter- 
mined in this passage, may be, it is 
not very easy to conceive; but 
when we remember that the writer 
has admitted at p. 12. that “ the 
Calvinists do indeed maintain that 
fallen maw is an unmixed, meorvigi- 
ble mass of pollution and depravity ;” 
and has declared at p. 124. that 


“ While we give up the words irresisti- 
ble and resistless, it may be observed that 
the idea conveyed by them would not be 
repugnant to the principles of the Gospel, 
er to sound philosophy, provided the irre- 
sistible or invincible power were exerted 
merely to produce a disposition to good, 
a moral ability, in rational creatures 
wholly indisposed to good,” 


it is plain that in spite of verbal 
agreement and concord, there is a 
substantial and important difference 
upon the subject of human strength 
and free-will, between Mr. Scott 
and that large proportion of his 
clerical brethren whose sentiments 
are explained and defended by the 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

The object of submitting this 
specunen of Calvinistic interpreta- 
tion to the reader, is to shew that 
not merely the distinction between 
natural and moral free-will, but the 
better authorized and more legiti- 
mate distinction between good will 
in the sight of men, and good will 
in the sight of God, is found to be 
compatible with the doctrine of 
man’s consummate depravity. That 
this, however, is merely a modern 
discovery, and was not acknow- 
ledged in earlier days, may be proved 
by comparing a passage in the con- 
fession of Augsburg with another in 
the articles of the Synod of Dort. 


“ De libero arbitrio decent quod humana 
voluntas habeat aliquam libertatem ad 
efficiendum civilem justitiam, et dilijendas 
res ration: subjectas, Sed now habet vim 
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sine Spiritu Sancto efficienda justitia spiri- 
tualis: quia Paulus dicit, ‘ Animalis homo 
non percipit ea que sunt Spiritus Dei;’ 
et Christus dicit, * Sine me, nihil potestis 
facere.’ Efiicitur autem spiritaalis justitia 
in nobis cum adjuivamur a Spiritu Sancto.” 


This extract, from the 18th arti- 
cle of the Augsburg confession, con- 
tains precisely the same sentiments 
as the Bishop of Lincoln’s exposi- 
tion, and would be readily subscribed 
to by our regular Clergy. The 
Synod of Dort uses different lan- 
guage, but language which is familiar 
to all Calvinistic preachers. The 
fourteenth section of the chapter 
** De Hominis Corruptione,” says, 


“ Sic ergo tides Dei donum est ; non eo quod 
a Deo hominis arbitrio offeratur ; sed quod 
homini reipsa conferatur, inspiretur, et 
infundetur, Non etiam quod Deus poten- 
tiam credendi tantum conferat, consensum 
vero seu actu credendi ab hominis deinde 
arbitrio expectet, sed quod et velle cre- 
dere, et ipsum credere in homine is efficiat, 
qui operatur et velle et facere, adeoque 
omnia operatur in onmmibus.” 


Among the errors, also, which are 
condemned at the end of this chap- 
ter, we find an express mention of 
those 


“ Qui docent Deum in hominis regenera- 
tione eas sue omnipotentie vires ron 
adhibere, quibus voluntatem ejus ad fidem 
et conversionem potenter et infallibiter 
flectat ; sed positis omnibus gratia opera- 
tionibus, quibus Deus ad bominum con- 
vertendum utitur, hominem tamena Deo, et 
Spiritui regenerationem ejus intendenti et 
regeuerare ipsum volenti, ita posse resistere 
et actu ipso spe resistere ut sui regenera- 
tionem prorsus impediat, atque adeo in 
ipsius manere pcvestate ut regeneretur vel 
non regeneretur,’ ” 


These passages contain Calvinism 
in its unequivocal shape: they bring 
the question fairly forward ; and de- 
cide upon it without any reserve. 
And it. is only by putting a negative 
upon their different positions, that 
we can effectually condemn the no- 
tion of man’s utter depravity. 

The distinction between what ts 
good in the sight of man and in the 
sight of God, between justitia ct- 
vilis ancl justitia spiritualis, was evi- 
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dently adopted by Luther and the 
Reformers to counteract the Pela- 
gianism of their Popish adversaries. 
The question was, whether man could 
do any thing good without grace, 
and the answer was always in the 
negative. Subsequent disputes with 
the Predestinarians have altered 
the controversy ; and we now are 
not only told with our tenth article 
that we have no power to do good 
works without the grace of God pre- 
venting us, but that when grace does 
prevent us, we must be thorougly 
changed before we can co-operate or 
assent. This is the doctrine both of 
the Synod of Dort and of Mr. Scott; 
and it cannot be rejected by the 
ancient distinctions, because they 
are explained away in the following 
manner: We allow, says the Calvin- 
ist, that man is able without assist- 
ance to perform works civilly or na- 
turally good; but he is unable to 
perform works spiritually good, and 
so totally unable, unwilling, and 
averse, that his disposition must be 
changed, without his concurrence or 
assent, before he can have the slight- 
est good desire. Mr. Scott allows 
repeatedly that we have a natural 
power of accepting God’s offered 
grace, if we are willing: but he de- 
nies that we can be willing in the 
slightest degree till we have been 
converted by special grace. It fol- 
lows that every one to whom this 
special grace is not vouchsafed, (and 
the very epithet special shews that 
it is not given to all) has no available 
power of escaping from condemna- 
tion; and this is the most offensive 
peculiarity in the Calvinistic creed. 
Let those therefore by whom that 
creed is not considered as scriptural, 
oppose it by the effectual weapons 
which have been prepared long since 
to their hands ; instead of venturing 
upon the hazardous use of untried 
armour, Let them remember with 
Whitby, that 


“ The liberty belonging to this question 
is only that of a lapsed‘man in a state of 
trial, probation and temptation; whether 
he hath a freedom to chuse life or death; 
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to answer or reject tle calls and invitations 
of God to do by the assistance of the 
grace afforded in the Gospel to him what 
is spirituaily good as well as evil; or whe- 
ther he be determined te one, having ouly 
a freedom from coaction but not from 
necessity.” Whitby on the Five Points, 
Art, Free-will, 


A still more explicit and important 
definition may be found in Mr. Todd's 
very valuable work on the Declara- 
tions of our Reformers respecting 
Original Sin, &ce. 

“ That thing of the Catholic Fathers is 
called Free-will; which if we will describe 
we may call it conveniently in all men, a 
certain power of the wi'l joined with reason, 
whereby a reasonable creature without 
constraint in things of reason discerneth 
and willeth good and evil: but it willeth 
not that good which is acceptable to God, 
except it be holpen with grace ; but that 
which is ill it willeth of itself. And there- 
fore other men define Free-will in this 
wise, Free-will is a power of reason and 
will by which good is chosen with the as- 
sistance of grace, or evil is chosen without 
the assistance of the same.” Necessary 
Erudition of a Christian Man, Art, Free 
Will. 


This passage, which in all proba- 
bility was the compesition of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, contains the same 
doctrine as that of our tenth article ; 
but he prefaces it with a definition 
which is omitted inthe latter. The 
article professing to treat of Free 
Will asserts the indispensable neces- 
sity of preventing and co-operating 
grace, and subject to this necessity, 
leaves the will free. The Necessary 
Erudition reverses the order, and as- 
serting expressly the freedom of the 
Will, subjoins the indispensable ne- 
cessity of grace. 


a 


The following Argument in favour 
of the Apostolical Use of Public 
Forms of Prayer, is extracted 
from Bishop Sandford’s Sermons. 
The Text from which the Bishop 
collects his Argument, is Acts ii. 
42. 
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‘It is here particularly necessary to ob- 
serve, that there is a minuteness in the 
language of St. Luke, in the text, which 
does not appear in the English Translation, 
The historian does not say, as it stands in 
our Bibles, ‘ they continued stedfastly in 
prayers,’ but in the prayers. Indeed, the 
definite article has a place before each 
nown in this sentence. In the original 
Greek it is said, ‘ they continued stedfastly 
in the doctrine of the Apostles, and in the 
fellowship, and in the breaking of the 
bread, and in the prayers.’ Now, this 
mode of expression, if it be considered as 
asserting of ‘ the bread’ which was thus 
* broken,’ that it was something more than 
common bread,. ,..niust signify when ap- 
plied to the next particular of communion, 
namely, the community of prayer, that the 
first Christians in their Church services 
joined in some certain prayers which were 
known and regularly used among them. 

“In the eighteenth chapter of the Gos- 
pel according to St. Matthew, at the nine- 
teenth verse, we read the solemn promise 
of our Saviour: ‘ Again I say unto you, 
that if any two of you shall agree on earth, 
as touching any thing they shall ask, it shall 
be done for them of my Father, which is 
in heaven.’ Can we doubt that the Apos- 
tles, with the remembrance of this promise 
fresh upon their minds, would not agree 
touching the doctrines suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the infant Church, and ac- 
cordingly prescribe the form of prayers, 
to be used by the congregations under 
their authority? We find, in the fourth 
chapter of the Acts, that on one solemn 
occasion they did employ such a form: for 
on that occasion they are said to have 
‘lifted up their voices to God with one ac- 
cord,’ which they could not have done, 
but in a preconceived and prepared form, 
and especially in this instance, for part of 
the prayer recorded in the place of which 
I speak, is a quotation from the second 
Psalm. It is acknowledged, that forms of 
prayer were employed in the Jewish 
Church, and we know, for it is an histo- 
rical fact, that liturgies were universal in 
the Christian Church at a very early period. 
We have, therefore, every reason to con- 
clude, that the practice originated from 
Apostolic direction and example, and that 
consequently the prayers of which St. Luke 
speaks in the text were prescribed devo- 
tions, appointed by the legitimate and 
inspired governors of the Church, and 
offered up ‘ with one accord’ in all their 
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assemblies. My brethren, I know the re- 
sponsibility of this place, and much as I 
must be supposed to favour the cause of 
Liturgies, 1 would not press the argument 
arising from the words of the text, and 
from this use of the article, did I not most 
conscientiously think: it a just and conclu- 
sive argument, and one supported by the 
laws of compositions in the language of the 
original.” 


The Bishop pursues his argument 
in a note at the end ‘of the volume : 


“As I do not know, that the interpre- 
tation which I have ventured to give of 
the words of the text, is supported by the 
authority of any commentator, I beg leave 
to state my reasons for assigning this foree 
to the article, and shall listen with respect 
to any objections which may be made to 
my opinion. 

“ The word mpoceuxn occurs in the sin- 
gular number in eighteen places of the 
New Testament: in seven*® it is without 
the article, and signifies in general prayer, 
supplication : in eleven +, it has the article, 
and in three of these, St. Luke xxii, 45. 
Acts i, 14. ili, 1, it appears to me to sig- 
nify some particular prayer, or act of 
devotion, In the passage in St. Luke xxii. 
the word is restricted to the particular 
supplication which our blessed Lord had 
just offered. In Acts i, 14, I would as- 
sign a similar sense to the word, as the 
devotions mentioned were joined in o,obv- 
padoy with one accord, by the whole com- 
pany, and were doubtless devotions pecu- 
liarly suited to the circumstances in which 
they were. In Acts iii. 1. the prayer 
spoken of was probably a particular ser- 
vice suited to the third hour. Perhaps 
the passage, St. Matthew, xxi. 22, may be 
added to these. In the remaining seven 
places where we meet with the article it 
appears to have no particular force, the 
act of prayer only being intended. 

“ The , word parevxn occurs in the 
plural number without the article only once 
in 1 Tim, ii. 1, and signifies generally 
prayers. ‘ Tlapaxadw ovy wpwrov wavtTwy 
wourcSas dencess, IPOLTEYXAL. I ex- 
hort therefore, that first of all, supplica- 
trons and prayers be made.” In thirteen 


* St, Matt. xvii. 21. xxi. 13. St. Mark 
ix. 29. xi. 17. St, Luke xix, 46. Acts 
xii.5. Ephes, vi. 18.” 

t ** St. Matt. xxi. 22. St. Luke vi. 12. 
xxii. 45. Actsi. 14. iii, 1. vi. 4. x. 31. 
Rom, xii. 12, 1 Cor, vii, 6. Philip. iv. 6. 
Col, iv, 2.” 
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places * we find the word in the plural 
with the article. Of these eleven do not, 
perhaps, properly come under consider- 
ation; the prayers spoken of in these in- 
stances being those of particular persons, 
the article has its place by a known 
rule of Greek construction. (See Middle- 
ton on the Greek Article, p. 190. 1. 24.) 
The remaining (wo are 1 Tim. v. 5, and 
1 Peter iv.7. The former of these is, I 
think, in favour of the interpretation 
which I have given of the text. The 
Apostle is speaking of ‘ widows’ who like 
ancient Anna (St. Luke ii. 37.) departed 
not from the temple, but served God with 


fastings and prayers night and day, i. e. 


continually. St. Luke omits the article; 
St. Paul describing a similar case, and in 
some measure in the same words uses it : 
and it appears to me by no means impro- 
per to understand him, as intending to 
describe the attention of these ‘ widows, 
to the appointed fastings and services of 
the Church ; and as employing for this 
purpose the article, which in the passage 
above, 1 Tim. ii. 1. he omitted when he 
used the word gpocevyas without any 
special application. (Vidua, que eccle- 
sie statis temporibus inservit et vacat. Pol. 
Synops. in loc.) 

“In 1 Peter iv. 7. the words are § y»- 
are ess Tas mpocevyas,” * watch unto 
prayer.’ I am not inclined to argue from 
the use of the article in this case that the 
Apostle alludes to any certain appointed 
offices of devotion or forms of prayer, but 
neither can it be positively asserted that he 
does not. It is scarcely important enough 
to mention, that in one MS. and that not 
apparently of great authority, (see Mill’s 
Greek Test.) the reading is TH POTEVK NV, 
and in the Armenian version, according to 
Griesbach, the verse ends with the word 
* watch,’ 

** Upon the whole, I humbly hope that 
my interpretation will not, at least, be 
esteemed rash and unfounded, I think, 
that by the words rn xAaces Te aprov, St. 
Luke evidently means to express ‘ a break- 
ing of bread,’ which was peculiar to Chris- 
tians, and on that account uses the article, 
The clause is interpreted of the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, by tie majority of 
commentators. It is not therefore unrea- 
sonable to imagine that in the next clause 
he uses the article with the same intention, 

‘* At any rate the cause of Liturgies can 


* “ Acts x. 4. Rom. i. 10. xv. 50. Eph. 
i. 16. Col. iv. 12. 1 Thess. i. 2. 1 Tim. 
v. 5. Philem. iv. 24. 1 Pet. tii, 7. iv. 7. 
Rev. v.8, viii. 3, 4.” 
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be maintained without the support of ‘the 
interpretation which I propose. We know 
that Liturgies existed from an early date 
in the Church, and we can scarcely doubt, 
that they were derived from Apostolic 
practice and authority. Our blessed Sa- 
viour had himself taught his disciples a 
form of prayer.” 


We have thus fulfilled the inten- 
tion expressed in a former number of 
laying this argument before our 
readers, and enabling them to form 
their own judgment of its originality 
and importance. We now venture to 
offer some observations, which have 
occurred to us, in examining the 
several texts on which the Bishop 
comments, or to which he refers in 
the margin, quietly following in the 
path which he hath marked out, and 
availing ourselves of the stores, 
which his diligence hath provided. 

Of the seven passages in which the 
word gpocevyn occurs without the 
article, and in which the Bishop 
considers it to signify ‘‘ in general 
prayer, supptication ;” three, name- 
ly, Matt. xxi. 13. Mark xi. 17. Luke 
xix. 46, contain a quotation from 
Isaiah lvi. 7. Here the article might 
have been expected to occur, as the 
house was not to be opened for pri- 
vate prayer, so much as for public 
prayer and worship, the prayer of 
the congregation whatever that might 
be. Now it is worthy of remark, 
that in the text of Isaiah, according 
to the lxx. though not in the words 
actually quoted by the Evangelists, 
the article is prefixed to spocsvzn. 
The words which it is of importance 
to quote are: ‘ evPpayw auTes ey Tw 
oimw THE mporevyns u8,. +6 oyap osos 
fe obMOG WeoTevyNs xAnOncetas, oes « OT 
curakw em’ avtov cureywyny The rea- 
son assigned for calling the house a 
house of prayer, is that a congrega- 
tion should be assembled in it: the 
prayer was therefore the public 
prayer of the congregation. But in 
this position of the words, the arti- 
cle is frequently omitted, and the 
omission is therefore no detriment 
to the argument of the Bishop. Two 
other texts, namely, Matt, xvii. 2 
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Mark ix. 29. are records of the same 
identical words of our Saviour, and 
may serve to illustrate the argument, 
for it must be obvious to the Eng- 
lish reader, and it will be of impor- 
tance in the exposition of another 
text to observe, that ‘‘ prayer and 
fasting, mpocswyn x mmctesa,” are not 
of the same intention and force as 
«THE feasting and THE prayer 
TH morua xas TH wpostvyn.” 

The second class includes eleven 
texts in which the word spocevyn 
occurs in the singular number with 
the article prefixed: and “ in three 
of these it appears to signify some 
particular prayer or act of devotion.” 
We have heard it remarked, that this 
argument is of little value, from the 
striking disproportion between the 
three or four texts in which this 
sense is intended, and the seven or 
eight texts in which it is said, that 
the article ‘‘ appears to have no 
particular force, the act of prayer 

only being intended.” We have 
been led by this remark to a par- 
ticular examination of the texts in 
the margin, in the course of which 
our attention has been accidentally 
drawn to the prayer of Solomon at 
the consecration of the temple, in 
which spocevxn with the article pre- 
fixed, is used by the LXX. four 
ring and dency with the article not 
less frequently to denote the parti- 
cular prayer of Solomon. (3. Reg. 
VII1. 28, 29. 45. 54. 2 Par. VI. 19, 
20. and 35. 39. in which it means 
the prayer which should be offered 
upon particular emergencies.) Of 
the passages alleged in the text by 
the Bishep, the interpretation of 
Luke xxii. 45. upon which he prin- 
cipally insists, may be confirmed by 
comparison with Matt. xxvi. 44. 
Mark xiv. 39. where after a recital 
of the prayer (rns mpocevyn as St. 
Luke calls it) Jesus is said to have 
prayed again, saying the same words, 
Tov avTor Actyor.— Matt. xxi. 22. which 
the Bishop mentions with less con- 
fidence, should also be compared 
with Matt. xviii. 19. to which it 
seems not improbably to refer, and 
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more especially with James y. 15. 
where is the very similar expression, 
m sUXN TNS mitews, denoting at least 
the prayer used by the presbyter in 
behalf of a particular person, and 
it would be as reasonable to inter- 
pret, the sick man, tov xaysovre of 
any sick person, as the prayer, » 
tux, Of prayer indefinitely.—Some 
observations may also be offered on 
the passages cited in the margin. 
Luke vi. 12, e +4 wpocwyn te Cee 
is interpreted by the learned Joseph 
Mede of a proseucha or oratory, as 
the word means, Acts xvi. 13. 16. 
(v. Schoettgenii et Schleusneri lex. 
sub voc.) and if it should be thought 
that this interpretation is unnatural, 
it is certainly not more unusual than 
the construction of spoctvyn te Ore 
for prayer to God.—In Acts vi. 4. 
t™ weorevyn must be clearly under- 
stood of something more than a 
private act of prayer. The Apostles 
were withdrawing themselves from 
the interruptions of a public office, 
in the discharge of which it is not to 
be supposed that they were, or had 
been negligent of any private duty: 
but they were desirous of giving 
themselves with more earnestness, 
of attending with more constancy 
and punctuality to some other en- 
gagement, and that this engagement 
was of a public nature may be fur- 
ther collected from the juxta posi- 
tion of +» moowvyn, and dianoven 
rou Aoy#, and it is a good paraphrase 
which is given in Poole’s Synopsis : 
** Assidui erimus tum in precundo 
plebi in precibus ad Deum, tum in 
plebe instituenda.” Acts x. 31. 
The prayer of Cornelius may refer 
to the prayer described in the pre- 
ceding verse, to the prayer which 
he made at the ninth hour with his 
family ; or if the force of the article 
be denied, the passage may he in- 
cluded in the exceptions under the 
last class of texts.——1 Cor. vii. 5. 
The fasting and the prayer, for the 
due celebration of which the husband 
and the wife were to consent to se- 
parate, have been already distin- 
guished from fasting and prayer, 
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Matt. xvii. 21. and will be noticed 
again: at present it is sufficient to 
recite the substance of a host of 
commentators in Pol. Synop. “ Non 
loquitar hic de quibusvis et quoti- 
dianis precibus, sed de solennibus 
publicis, velut Dominicis ac solen- 
nibus diebus: vel, extraordinariis, 
ob ingruentes calamitates, aut nego- 
tium aliquod arduum susceptis, ut 
ex jejunio addito constat.” In 
Philipp. iv. 6. 77 mporevyn % rn Oenoes 
peta svyapisias, there is no reason 
why the articles thus scrupulously 
prefixed should be inefficient, al- 
though there is nothing in the text 
itself to define the meaning, unless 
it shall be thought that spocevyn, 
supplication, and dines, deprecation, 
with wy apioTees, thanksgiving, in- 
clude all the offices of public prayer. 
Rom. xii. 12. Coloss. iv. 2. are the 
remaining texts: and im these, as 
the expressions are the same, it is 
presumed the sense is the same, 
which will be most easily collected 
from the latter text, compared with 
the following verse, in which the 
Apostle not only prescribes the sub- 
ject of the prayer, but recommends 
community of prayer, (which always 
implies a formulary) MPoTEvyonevos 
AMA tps xuwn. Now ane translated 
in the authorized version “* withal,” 
is explained by Schleusner, “ simul 
etiam,” and ‘* ad unum omnes,” and 
by Hesychius, as quoted by him, 
“* ous ay Tw GUTW yporW, Kab Ex diaPopwy 
TURWy, MAb ig ERM TOTOV, HAE OMOCE, “ 
The prayer therefore in which the 
Colossians were to be instant, xpor- 
xaprepew, W2s the public prayer: and 
it may be permitted here to remark, 
that in five of the six texts in which 
mpecxapreptw is used im connexion 
with pcx, namely, Acts i. 14, 
ii. 42. 46. vi. 4. Col. iv. 2. public 
prayer seems to be intended, and 
this remark diminishes the ambiguity 
of the only remaining text, Rom. xii. 
12. In another text, Eph. vi. 18. 
mpooxaprepncss is used in respect of 
prayer in a private sense, as is 
wposevyn also without the article, 
both in connexion with race, which 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 12. 
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seems to repel the article from mpo- 
cevyn’ at least we know of no instance 
of the concurrence. 

In 1 Tim. ii. 1. the only text in 
which the word occurs in the plural 
number without the article, we ob- 
serve not only a general omission of 
the article, but that the usual order 
of the words dencesis, mporevyces is in- 
verted. We have only time to refer 
to Bishop Bull's Sermon on “ Pre- 
scribed forms of Prayer,” in which 
that learned prelate interprets the 
text of a charge or instruction to 
Timothy, ‘‘ to take a special care 
concerning the liturgy and public 
prayers of the Church, that they be 
duly and rightly performed.” 

The last class includes the texts 
in which the word occurs in the 
plural number with the article: of 
these Bishop Sandford thinks, that 


“ Eleven do not, perhaps, properly 
conre under consideration, the prayers 
spoken of in these instances being those 
of particular persons, and the article has 
its place by a known rule of Greek con- 
struction.” 


We would intreat the Bishop's far- 
ther consideration to three of these 
texts, 1. The Apostle intreats the 
Romans, xv. 30. curayancaSas nos te 
TAIZ wpocwvyass vwep ewe pos Toy Oxov. 
May not this be understood of the 
prayers, the prayers which were 
publicly offered in the Church for 
the Apostle, that he might be deli- 
vered, &c. 2 Coloss, iv. 12. Epa- 
phras is described as one who was 
arywrsGontvo¢ virtg unwy ey TAIZ %%po- 
THUS, be Core TtAtbos x. TA. aNd may 
not this also be understood of the 
prayers, either of the customary and 
public prayers of the Church, or at 
least of the specific prayers, that 
the Colossians might stand, &c. 
Lastly, in 1 Pet. iii, 7. a certain con- 
duct is prescribed to husbands «&¢ 
TON eyxomtecSas TAL mpooevyas 
YMOQN. Here if the pronoun is to 
be strictly appropriated to the hus- 
bands, individually and personally, 
the text falls under the exception ; 
but at least it seems to include the 
5B 
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wives also, and we submit whether 
it may nog also refer to the husbands 
generally, and as members of the 
Church, and this suggestion is coun- 
tenanced by the following words, 
which contain a general precept. Lf 
this suggestion be admitted, it will 
be proper to understand tas xgo- 
ewyas of the prayers, the known 
prayers of the Church ; of the prayer 
and the fasting, for which St. Paul 
by a similar precept recommends a 
temporary separation. Poole in the 
Synopsis refers to this precept, and 
comments thus: ‘ Ne interrumpan- 
tur sive impediantur preces vestriv... 
seil, iis temporibus, quibus orandum 
est.” 

The sum of the argument is this ; 
the word xpocevy» either in the sin- 
gular er the plural number, occurs 
with the article twenty-four times : 
in eight of these texts the force of 
the article is invalidated by a pecu- 
liar rule: in thirteen its force is re- 
tained, and it denotes some prayer 
or prayers, fitly devominated and 
known in the Apostolic Church as 
the prayer, or the prayers: in ano- 
ther text the same meaning is pro- 
bable ; in another it is not impossi- 
ble: in the only remaining text, the 
word may have a distinct significa- 
tion. Such precision cannot surely 
be without meaning: Bishop Sand- 
ford has discovered that meaning, 
and although this is by no means the 
only argument which the Scriptures 
afford in favour of a prescribed form 
of prayer, every sound Churchman 
is indebted to him for the discovery. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
IN our common Bibles the title to 
the xxiv. chap. St. Matthew, the 
xiii, of St. Mark and the xxi. of 
St. Luke, announce the destruction 
of the temple and also Christ's co- 
ming to judgment. But our com- 
mentators blend both subjects to- 
‘gether, making the whole relate to 
the destruction of Jerusalem only ; 
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whereas it appears te me that at 
the 29th verse in St. Matthew a 
new wra is begun, for laving been 
speaking of the destruction of Je- 
rusalem before, he says, immediate- 
ly after that tribulation, and St. 
Mark says, én those days after that 
tribulation. Now what happens 
after an event has taken place can 
hardly with any propriety be called 
a prophetic sign of that event, But 
if the following parts of those chap- 
ters are to be understood as signs 
of the day of Judgment, a difficul- 
ty occurs wi St. Matthew, verse 34; 
also in St. Mark and St. Luke, which 
1 believe has been the oceasion of the 
mistaken exposition of this passage, 
as if the whole of those signs were 
to come to pass during the life-time 
of some of that generation then in 
existence, whereas that generation 
has long since passed away, yet 
our Lord has not appeared in the 
clouds of Heaven. 

But if by this generation we un- 


derstand the gencration spoken of 


without confining it to the genera- 
tion spoken to, but extending it to 
whatever generation shall see those 
signs come to pass, the whole difli- 
culty is removed. It seems to me 
to be a very material point that this 
chapter should be rightly uuder- 
stood, and that it is well worth 
the critic’s particular attention, ta 
whose superior judgment I could 
wish to refer it, Let him turn te 
Exodus xii. This night will 1 pass 
through the land of Egypt, mean- 
ing evidently a night at some dis- 
tance. 

This day shall be for a memo- 


rial, ib. 
I am, 
Your humble servant, 
lubus, 
NM 
SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 


To the Editor of the Remembraneer. 
Sir, 

EXCELLENT as is the whole plan 
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which the Christian Remembrancer 
has prescribed for itself, in no part 
of it does its utility strike me more 
than in that which by inviting com- 
munieations from the Parcchial 


Clergy promises a concentration of 


their different opinions and modes 
of actige for the benefit of true 
religion as established in this coun- 
trv. If therefore the subject to 
which at present I wish to call your 
attention should not appear suffi- 
ciently important, or at all promo- 
tive of that good end, I shall feel 
no mortification in not seeing it ad- 
mitted into your pages. Are Sun- 
day Evening Lectures advantageous 
to the cause of the established 
Church or not? Ia the considera- 
tion of this question, which it must 
be acknowledged existing circum- 
stances render very necessary, I 
am aware that if viewed simply by 
itself, the answer froin the majority 
of my brethren will be in the nega- 
tive. But the fair way seems to be, 
to consider the case as it really is, 
not as we could wish it to be. Now 
it is a notorious fact to ail who tive 
in cities or large country towns, 
that the majority of the trades-peo- 
ple and inferior inhabitants, . as 
soon as they have refreshed them- 
selves after the afternoon service at 
the Parish Church, regularly spend 
their Sunday evening at the Dis- 
senting Meeting, whether Wesleyan 
or Calvinist:c: for one or both alas! 
are now to be met with almost every 
where. And this is done not by 
the idle and thoughtless only, but 
by the best disposed persons, those 
who are the most regular attendants 
at Church, and this on a religious 
principle too, of passing the Sab- 
bath evening as becomes Christians, 
That these persons would be far 
more usefully and religiously esn- 
ployed in reading the Scriptures at 
home, and instructing their fami- 
lies, there can be no doubt in the 
mind of any conscientious member 
of the Church: but if this cannot 
be etlected, (which experience will 
justify me in saying it cannot to any 
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great degree,) are we to sit still 
and do nothing, while false doc- 
trine is thus instilled into our peo- 
ple, and separation and division, 
and every evil work are the sure 
and certain consequence? For it 
cannot be denied that many who 
at first attend Sectarian Meetings 
through curiosity, or as an innocent 
mean of passing their time, at length 
become devoted proselytes, and de- 
sert their Church altogether. Are 
we not justified then, nay called 
upon to have recourse to any Chris- 
tian method, which may haye a ten- 
dency to prevent the growth of 
schism, and to keep our flocks with- 
in their lawful pale? If we are, 
ho measure appears more directly 
to meet the eyil, than that of open- 
ing our Church doors, and by ha- 
ving an Evening Service, take 
away the real or pretended necessi- 
ty of frequenting the Dissenting 
Meeting. Certain it is, that the 
Dissenters themselves express the 
greatest alarm, when such a third 
service is talked of, and haye been 
heard to eonfess that jt would, more 
than any other measure, ‘hinder the 
success of their plans. It would 
moreover have this great advan- 
tage in large parishes whose popu- 
lation has of late years increased, 
that every parishioner would be bet- 
ter enabled to have the benefit of 
the public service of the Church. 
To say that the Church onght not 
to digress from the even tenour of 
her way, or that she will thereby 
compromise her dignity, is at this 
time no fit argument: some of her 
best exertions have been originally 
digressions from her usual way, and 
have been made to meet the exi- 
gency that required them: and as 
to the compromise of her dignity, 
that can never happen from any 
measure which thus manifestly tends 
to preserve the unity of that Reli- 
gicn more especially committed to 
her keeping. 

In offering these remarks for your 
insertion, I have perhaps unavoid- 
ably betrayed my own opinion on 
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the subject: but my objeet is, to in- 
troduce the subject into notice, and 
thereby gain the sentiments of some 
of the many orthodox and excellent 
contributors to your publication on 
it. Ifyou should think proper to 
forward this object, | shall be able 
to follow up these observations 
from time to time with some facts 
connected with them and other sub- 
jects, equally interesting at the pre- 
sent period, 
lam, Sir, 
Your sincere well wisher, 
CLERICUS DEVONIENSIS. 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 
THE METHODISTS. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


A CORRESPONDENT ia your num- 
ber for October, has made some 
very sensible remarks upon recent 
alterations in the conduct of the 
Methodists. It has fallen to my lot 
to hear the truth of his assertious 
called in question; and 1 therefore 
take the libexty of troubling you 
with. the enclosed pamphlets. The 
insertion in your Miscellany of the 
several passages which [ have 
marked, will suffice to substantiate 
the statements to which I have al- 
luded, and may. also serve to throw 
some light upon a difficult question, 
viz. how far it is desirable to court 
the frieadship of the Methodists by 
neglecting to protest against their 
schism. 

It will appear from the extracts, 
that the wanes of the first pamphlet 
was in high estimation among the 
Methodists, until he ventured to re- 
monstrate with them on their con- 
duct. I leave it to you and to your 
readers to judge whether the treat- 
ment which he subsequently ex- 
perienced, gives any cncouragement 
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to the system of eonciliation and 
forbearance. Iam, &c. 
K. 
Extracts from “‘ A few plain Words 
to the Inhabitants of VW ainfleet- 

All-Saints. 

“ My Dear Parishioners, 

“ [ have been placed by the lawful authori- 
ties of my country to perform the clerical 
office among you. I have been instructed 
also by my God in the deep responsibility 
of an ambassador for Christ, of a steward 
of the mysteries of God, who hath given 
to me the ministry of reconciliation. It 
is therefore impossible that I should quiet- 
ly remain an uninterested spectator of the 
scenes that pass in my parish, Should I 
at this time omit to notice either with ap- 
probation, or mark with disapproval the 
means used to alarm sinners, how could 
be clear from the blood of my parishion- 
ers? What account could I give to Him 
who has set me to watch fur your souls? 
On this occasion it would have been easier 
to have addressed you from the pulpit. 
But pulpit addresses can reach those alone 
who hear them, they are easily mistaken, 
frequently misrepresented by ignorance, 
and not seldom by malice. 1 wish also to 
give you my deliberate and decided opi- 
nion in a more permanent form. Lest any 
of you should not understand the subject 
upon which I intend to speak, it is ‘ the 
revival among the Methodists as it is now 
carried on at their nighily prayer meet- 
ings.’ 

“ For some time I have abstained from 
any remark; I was ignorant in a great 
measure of the subject; 1 liad also under- 
stood that the aged and most approved 
members of the Society with thei re- 
spected Minister disapproved of these ebul- 
litions of inflamed feeling, however I find 
that in this opinion I am mistaken, and 
their respected Minister has added as great 
an impulse to the fire, as-his countenance, 
his prayer, and his preaching pessibly can, 
It becomes therefore more pressing upon 
me to step forward and request my parish- 
ioners to pause and consider these things, 
to weigh these nightly scenes in the bal- 
ances of Scripture, ‘’o the law and to the 
testimony. You may be charged with 
coldness by those who say come and see my 
zeal for the Lord, \s this a.zeal for the 
Lord? Godly zeal is a part of Heavenly 
wisdom, But the wisdom that is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
&§c. And what can this produce but con- 
Susion and every evil wark, 1 would 
especially request such of you as have not 
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already ’eon hurried along this torrent, to 
reflect before you auy further sanction 
these nightly meetings by your presence. 

* With the internal scenes at these meet- 
ings I am ouly acquainted by report, und 
it is too absurd to be credited. Yet Iam 
not afraid to venture the assertion that no 
one can fairly contradict me, when I say 
that these nightly prayer meetings may be 
clearly described under one single word, 
CONFUSION. 

“* With the noise that proceeds from the 
Chapel 1 am acquainted, for I have heard 
it and felt grieved, very much grieved. 
Was it the house of God, was it the assem- 
bly of his people? God is greatly to be 
feared in the assembly of the saints and to 
be had in reverence of all them that are 
about him. It forcibly reminded me of 
Babel and of the Holy Spirit’s reproof to 
the weak Church of the Corinthians, ‘ every 
one hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a 
tongue, hath a revelation, hath an inter- 
pretation, If there come in those that are 
unlearned or unbelievers, will they not say 
that ye are mad?” P. 1. 

“ What, my dear Parishioners, can be 
expected as the probable consequences of 
this unholy work? When this inflamed 
feeling subsides, many will turn infidels 
and mock at their own credulity, many 
will bear the form and only the form of 
Godliness, conceited professors resting 
their hopes on their opinions. The world 
will be confirmed in its enmity to Christ. 
The formalist in his objections to personal 
spiritnal religion: and gvery one who 
knows the grace of God in truth be 
wounded to the soul, that his gracious 
Lord should be thus crucified afresh and 
put to an open shame, 

“‘ Can this proceed from any one except 
him who sows tares among the wheat, and 
rejoices, whey religion is brought into dis- 
grace and made the song of the drunkard?” 
P. 3. 

“ Let me again, my dear Parishioners, 
beseech you to pause, and consider deliber- 
ately what I have said, I have not said too 
much, every one who has been at these 
meetings is aware that L could have said 
much more, May the Lord give you grace 
to attend to the words of the Holy Spirit, 
‘ Now we command you Brethren in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 
withdraw yourselves from every brother 
that walketh disorderly.’ And I add not 
Sor that we have dominion over your faith, 
but are helpers of your joy ; for by faith 
ye stand. 

* Your faithful and affectionate Minister, 

“* R, CHOLMELEY.” P, 4. 


February 8th, 1819. 
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Extracts from “ Methodistic Revi- 
vals, examined by Scripture and 
Reason, ina Letter to the Rev. R. 
Cholmeley, in answer to his Tract, 
entitled, ‘*A Few Plain Words to 
the Inhabitants of Wainflcet-All- 
Saints.” — By Joseph Agar. 

“ Ir may be asked, what right have you 

to interfere’ with the. Methodists in your 

parish ? Who gave you authority to regu- 
late in their matters? Who made youa 
judge over them? In the introduction of 

your address you give us your warrant. * I 

have been placed by the lawful authorities 

of my country, to perform the clerical office 

among you.’ High sounding words have a 

wonderful force with some people, and 

often serve instead of sound arguments; 
but as Bishop Burnet justly observes, 

‘ Whatever moderation or charity we may 

owe to men’s persons, we owe none at all 

to their errors.’ But I ask, what power 
have they entrusted you with? Have they 
given you authority to inspect and oversee 
every religious body of Christians in the 
parish? Surely not, About twenty years 
ago, when there arose no small stir about 
this way of worshipping Gov, which some 
fear more than gross wickedness; the 
clergy of this district (not the Methodist 
clergy, so called, who worship in private 
houses; for there were none in this part, 
or very few, in that day) recommended to 
the consideration of the Government, 

* Whether or no all religious assemblies of 

persons belonging to any church, ought 

not to be subject to the direction and 
spiritual jurisdiction of that church *.’— 

Whatever pious intention there might be 

in this request of the Horncastle meeting, 

there was certainly not mach modesty, or 
liberality in it, However this matter was 
fully investigated a few years ago, and the 

British Prineet and Parliament to. their 

honour, determined that neither Magis- 

trates nor Ministers should have legal or 
spiritual anthority, except in their own 

‘ vineyard, or line of things. 

“ On this ground we acknowledge you 
as the legal minister of the parish, in the 
church to which you belong, But are not 
we legally authorized or tolerated? ‘ I 
hate the word, (says Lord Stanhope, ina 
speech on Lord Sidmouth’s. Bill,) it is a 
beggarly, parrow, wortbless word ; it does 
not go far enough. I hate it because I 
love liberty.’ It seems that his Lordship 


* « The Church of England.” 
+ “ Jt is well known the Prinee was 
hostile to Lerd S——’s Bill.” 
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thorght, as many others, that to tolerate 
iv religious matters, implies in those who 
tolerate, a supposed right to interfere be- 
tween Gov, and a man’s conscience ; 
which we deny, so long as le acts con- 
scientiously, by the word of Gop. On 
these opinions we act; worshipping Gop 
m the way we think most scriptural, in- 
ducing others to unite with us by the force 
of these weapons of our warfere, reason, 
and trath: whieh were, and are yet 
*‘ mighty through God, to the pulling 
down of strong holds; whether built by 
heathen philosophers, or secular antichris- 
tian rulers, whose gain is godiiness,” P. 4, 
“ Bat you say, ‘ i have been instructed 
also by my Gop in the deep responsibi! ity 
of an ambassador for Christ, of a steward 
ot the mysteries of God, who hath given 
to me the ministry of reconciliation.” 
And pray Sir, are you the only one to 
whom an embassy of peace has been en- 
trnasted, to reconcile the sinners in Wain- 
fleet-All-Saints? Happy were they all 
saints, it would at once shut our moutiis, 
wl you would justly quote, ‘ God is 


greatly to be feared in the assembly of 


his saints, and to be had in reverence, \c.’ 
Psalm Ixxxix. 7. But as this is not the 
case, we think, éo us, as well as fo your- 
self, is committed the ministry of recon- 
ciation: And * the respected Minister,’ 
Mr. TV. whom, by the bye, you have not 
treated very respectfully, is thonght by his 
hearers to be instructed by his Gon, &c, 
And some of these persons who have volun- 
tarily entered his house (or church,) think- 
img and speaking according toe Scriptural 
and British right, that its arrangements 
axl provision is best calculated to promote 
their present and eternal interests ; may 
perhaps think you have intruded into his 
house, among bis family; and have thus 
exceeded the duties of your ‘ clerical 
office,’ which does not immediately call 
you into ‘ another's labours or line of 
things ;? unless as the Apostle says, 
* Lavk not every man on his own thangs, 
but every man also on the things of 
others; but even then it should be a the 
fellowship of the spirit of meekness and 
charity, without which, even the gift of 
propheey (see last paragraph but two in 
your tract) is vain.” P. 5. 

“ The Methodists in Waiufleet, espe- 
cially the ‘ chief actors, (or what we call 
leaders) of whom you ask, can they be at 
this time under the direction of the spint 
of Christ! * Ye shall know them by their 
Sruits, the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, 
{e.’ We answer—previous to this graci- 
ous visitation they had received a heavenly 
motion by reading a letter from Baltinore 
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in America, which gave an account of a 

glorions revival of religion in that place, 

and were led to plead with godly zeal for 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
(amongst themselves,) and in various parts 
of this country had been praying that God 
would * Arise and plead his own cause,’ or 
in the striking language of the Prophet, 
* Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm 
of the Lord; awake as in the ancient 
days tin the generations of old? Ysaiah 
li. 9. * For Zion's sake will T not hold 
my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will 
not rest until the righteousness thereof’ 20 
forth as brightness, and the salvation 
thereof as a lamp that burneth,’ Ysaiah 
Ixii, 1. It hath pleased God to answer 
their fervent prayers, pouring out upon the 
congregations the * spirtt of grace ant 
suppheation, causing many to cry out 
with bitter anguish, ‘ What shall I do?— 
O wretched man that IT am, who shall de- 
liver from the body of this Death?” — 
P. 9. 

** In Cornwall, since the remarkable 
work by Wesley and Whitfield, there have 
been varions outpourings of the Spirit of 
God, especially in the year 1814, when in 
three smal! Circuits near 5000 persons were 
awakened and united te us in chureh fel- 
lowship, In Yorkshire, in the years 

793-4, six thousand persons were added 
to our societies ; in Leeds Circuit, above 
two thousand, In Sheffield in a short 
period, above one thousand were savingly 
converted to God. * The glorious work 

- began while one’ 6f the local preachers was 
in prayer, after a love feast in Sheffield, 

While he was pleading with God, he was 
carried out of himself with holy fervour, in 
an extraordinary manner, The Spirit of 
God came as a mighty rashing wind, filled 
the place were they were assembled, and 
overwhelmed every individual by its 
powerful influence. A few who did not 
understand it, and resisted it, were con- 
founded, and in their terror escaped as for 
their lives. There was presently a genc- 
ral loud and bitter ery in every part of the 
chapel. ‘There were perhaps fifty persons 
engaged at once in earnest prayer for par- 
don, or singing praises to God for assur- 
ance of forgiveness : the meeting continued 
till one or two o'clock next morning *.’ 
In the same month an «mazing work of 
God began in Grectland Chapel, near Hali- 
fax, aiter a love feast. ‘The Sabbath pre- 
ceding the revival at Sheffield, while one of 
the Brethren was praying for the preacher, 


* © See Mr. Longtou's Life, page 90, 
Vol. viii,” 
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Mr. Lomas, Mr. L,. felt himself ancom- 
monly affected, and ufier the person lad 
done, he began himself with all the powers 


of soul and body, to cry to the Lord for a 


general blessing. As he prayed and plead- 


ed his faith was strengthened, and he said, 
*O Lord, if it will uot displease thee, we 


would wrestle with thee as Jacob did; 
and with Jacob thou wast not displeased, 
&c.’ Immediately his whole frame felt the 
power of God, and all present seemed filled 
with the glory of God: his soul with many 
others was swallowed up in praise. A 
general cry went through the chapel, nnm- 
Lers of people came to see what was the 
matter, and some ‘ who came to scoff re- 
mained to pray,’ and many hundreds of 
persons in the neighbourhood were under 
awakenings, and very many were truly 
converted, 

“ In Leeds, in the years 1815-16, some 
hundreds were brought into the marvellous 
light of God's countenance, and as this was 
during your residence in that town, of 
course it could not be unknown to you, 
I was in that circuit last year, and had an 
opportunity of investigating the fruit of 
that work, and by far the major part of 
those subjects of gracious influence, gave 
lasting proof of the reality of the work, and 
remain to this day, aud some of them are 
now preaching the gospel of Christ, ‘In 
a village near Leeds, (Yeadon) there were 
in a few weeks above 500 persons awaken- 
ed, most of whom professed to have found 
pardon; and the people in general who 
were not the subjects of this glorious work, 
were overawed by the Majesty and good- 
ness of God, Even the jolly huntsmau 
blew his horn in vain, not a man durst fol- 
low the sound, though the chase had been 
their favourite amusement. ‘They said, 
* How can we goa hunting when the peo- 
ple are praying on every hand,—their 
prayers will follow us; we dare not go*.’’ 
About 19 years ago I resided near the 
village, and surely many of the people 
were ‘ Wild as the untanght Indian's 
brood,’—wickedly ferocious. 

“ Within the last year or two there has 
been a gracious § refreshing from the pre- 
sence of the Lord’ in and about Louth, 
and many handreds have been changed in 
heart and life. I believe between 6 and 
700 within the last four years have pro- 
fessed faith in Christ, and at this time there 
is an appearance of an extraordinary work 
m many parts of this county; hundreds of 
those who were careless and wicked are 
now asking the way to heaven with their 


Sauces thitherward.” P, 16. 


* “% See Methodist Magazine, January, 


1819, ina Memoir of Mr, Crosby.” 
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“ And now, Sir, let me declare the feel- 
ings of my heart in this matter; as to your- 
self, [ am extremely sorry that a gentle 
man of your hivh respectability and charac- 
ter, both in private and publie life, should 
have issued such a tract as the one you 
have dispersed arennd us, Many of your 
friends are grieved because of it, and pre 
bably you may see cause to regret it. 1 
would not have written a line in answer to 
it, bad it not had yoar signature; it would 
not have been worth notice, it would have 
passed inte oblivion Eke the thousands oF 
ephemeral tracts, which have been circé- 
lated in the land to oer disadvantage. 
With some your assertions may be ad- 
mitted without proof, as from your high 
reputation, (fur you are a justly esteemed 
evangelical minisicr,) you cannot be 
thought designedly to misrepresent, and 
from your learning and piety not likcly te 
mistake; but yonr tract proves the truth 
of the hacknied phrase; * Good men de 
not always act wisely,” We had hoped 
you were a strenous advocate for the revi- 
val of true religion amongst any peopie, 
and we yet hope yoa may be convinced 
that this is the work of God, and that the 
Lord is at Uds time carring on a glorious 
work in this country, such as the gates (f° 
Hell cannot prevail against. And my 
prayer is, that in your own congregation 
the glory of the Lord may appear, even 
should it be by the gentler workings of the 
Spirit of God. Happy, Sir, if your parish 
is reformed, therein you may, and [| trast 
will rejoice, let it be by whom it may : and 
I here add, that since 1 began this tract, § 
have heasd with great pleasure that your 
efforts to prevent, or put a stop to immo- 
rality in your parish are incessant ; and { 
hope you will be led to see that we are, 
even i these measures, workers together 
with you, 

* In this work God hath chicfly wrought 
by prayer meetings, many receiving con- 
victions and a divine change in them, and 
in some cases persons who rarely or ever 
frequented the house of God. What shali 
we say fur these things? If God be fer us 
who con be against us? Leaving to your 
consideration the declaration of Moses to 
Joshua, Num. xi. 28, and the answer of 
Jesus to his disciples after they had in- 
formed him of their having forbidden one 
to cast out devils because he was not with 
them, Mark ix, 38, 59. 

* T remain, 
Rev. Sir, 
“ With much respect, 
Your obedient servant in the gospel of 
Christ, 


« 


“ J. AGAR” P. 3!. 
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CHURCH BUILDING ACT. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 

I HAVE to return you my best 
thanks for communicating both to 
myself individuaily, and to the pub- 
lic at large, that sketch of the last 
Act for rebuilding and repairing 
Churches, which appeared in your 
No. for October. I have good 
reason to believe that this very im- 
portant law has not hitherto received 
the consideration which it deserves ; 
but I trust that the plan recently 
alopted by the Church-building 
Society, of circulating the leading 
sectious in a printed form among 
their correspondents, will, together 
with the abstract contained in the 
Remembrancer, be the means of 
directing attention to some of the 
most valuable provisions which any 
modern statute contains, 

The remarks that I would offer 
upon them are confined to two 
heads. In the first place, these 
enactments offer a very convincing 
proof of the interest taken by Par- 
liament in the welfare of the Church; 
and on this account they should. 
neither be overlooked by her enemies 
nor by her friends. Two-thirds of 
any vestry, of which two weeks no- 
tice has been given, may, according 
to section 25, make a rate not ex- 
ceeding one shilling in the pound for 
1 year, or five shillings in the pound 
on the whole, for the purpose of re- 
building or enlarging the Church ; 
and a larger rate, according to 
section 40, may be ordered, and mo- 
ney raised upon the credit of it, for 
similar purposes, with the consent of 
the vestry, churchwardens, ordinary, 
patron and incmnbent, provided a 
third part or more of the proprietors 
in value, do not dissent after the 
mode specified in the act, within a 
period of two months from the de- 
cision of the vestry. ‘The facilities 
thus afforded for providing addition- 
al Church-room, are vastly superior 
to any thing that had been pre- 
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viously obtained. Tedions and ex- 
pensive private acts were frequently 
required ior the purpose of very 
trifling improvements ; and the eb- 
stinacy of a handful of petty pro- 
prietors or temporary occupiers, has 
been more than once known to frus- 
trate the pious and charitable plans 
of the more numerous and respect- 
able inhabitants, All this may now 
be fairiv considered at an end; and 
while we return our hearty thanks 
to those who have brought it to a 
conclusion, we may reasonably ac- 
cept the measure as a specimen of 
the treatment which the Established 
Church will experience from the 
Parliament now assembled; as a 
pledge that her interests will not be 
sacrificed to the delusive schemes 
of modern liberality ; and as a proof 
to the world that not merely Chris- 
tianity in general, but that our branch 
of it in particular, is a part and 
parcel of the law of England. 

The other topic to which I would 
briefly advert, is the effect which 
this new law may be fairly expected 
to produce upon the general face 
of our country. ‘That it is the duty 
of a state to augment the means of 
religious instruction in proportion 
to the increase in the number of its 
inhabitants, is as plain as the duty 
of providing any religious instrue- 
tion. But while the truth of this 
proposition is admitted in theory, 
it has not been found easy to intro- 
duce it into practice. The defici- 
ency of Church-room had become 
so great, that there was no possi- 
bility of supplying an adequate 
remedy at once, What ought to 
have been done gradually, as our 
population increased, was to be ef- 
fected all at once, when it had 
reached its present height. And 
under these circumstances the great 
difficulty was to take the first step. 
For a long time no one knew pre- 
cisely where to begin. It was clear 
from all the analogies of our laws, 
ecclesiastical and civil, that the ne- 
cessary expences ought to be borne 
by the districts in which the want 
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had been suffered to accrue: but 
the burden in most eases was heavier 
than they could endure; and it was 
easier to assert that they were en- 
titled to relief, than to point out 
the quarter whence the relief might 
be procured. 

The exertions of the Commission- 
ers appointed under the new act, 
and of the Society for building and 
enlarging Churches and Chapels, 
have made considerable progress in 
the removal of these primary em- 
barrassments. The eagerness with 
which their has 
sought from so many quarters, and 


the large proportion of the expense 


assistance been 


which many parishes have voluata- 
rily undertaken to pay, prove that 
the call for additional Church-room 
does not merely proceed from the 
ministers of the Church, but that it 
is felt and acknowledged by the 
well-disposed layman in every po- 
pulous district. The beneficial inter- 
terence of the fore-inentioned bodies, 
must tend to quicken the sense of 
want, and to introduce a desire of 
removing it. Twenty thousand 
free sittings already provided by the 
Seciety, are a proof that it has 
made good use of the funds com- 
mitted to its charge. And now 
that the powers of the Commission- 
ers are better defined, and better 
known, the fruits of the Parliamen- 
tary grant will arise rapidly before 
us, 
I look forward, therefore, con- 
fidently to the time in which we 
shall be able to declare that expe- 
rience has proved the possibility of 
providing adequate accommodation 
for the most thickly inhabited pa- 
rish. And when this shall have 
taken place in a few well managed 
places, when its consequences sitall 
be manifest in the general improve- 
nieat of the people, and the ex- 
pences shall appear to have been 
no greater than may fairly be im- 
posed; the time will have arrived 
in which ihe legiskiture may take a 
higher tone, and say not merely 
that we may, but that we musé in- 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 12. 
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crease our Church-room. It is 
right to depend in the beginning 
upon voluntary exertions: the ex- 
periment is a new one, and alarms 
the timid and the selfish. But when 
every pretence for alarm is at an 
end, when it is seen that the efforts 
of the dissenter and the sceptic are 
crowned with the success that they 
merit, and with nothing more, I do 
trust that another Parliamentary 
Commission may be appointed, with 
authority to inquire into the state of 
every parish, and to provide that 
no individual in any corner of the 
kingdom shall be able to excuse his 
absence from the public worship of 
the Church, by pleading his in- 
ability to procure a seat within its 
walls. The statesman and the se- 
nate who confer this blessing upou 
the people, will bring the present 
improvements to their legitimate 
conclusion, and obtain the eternal 
gratitude of those whe love our 
Sion. 
I am, &c. 


C, 
— 


TO THE DISCIPLES AND AD- 
MIRERS OF CARLILE. 


I VENTURED to predict, on a former 
occasion, that your master would 
never be able to serve you again ; 
and I find that his perseverance in 
publishing blasphemy and sedition, 
is supposed to be a complete proof 
of my want of sagacity. But I 
addressed you as Deists, the only 
character in which you are known ; 
and I still maintain, that the cause 
of Deisim, iu all human probability, 
will receive no more assistance from 
Richard Carlile. He continues to 
write; and his writings continue to 
do mischief; but he has had tl 


candour to avow the real motive 


irom which he acts, and that avowai 
will suffice to overturn your cause. 
In his letter to Chief Justice Abbott, 
atter pretending to be well informed 
respecting a confidential communi- 
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cation between that magistrate and 
the Secretary of State, he afhrms 
that the information for republish- 
ing Tom Paine, was brought to trial 
for the sole purpose of protecting 
the Clergy from the contempt and 
derision with which they would 
soon have been overwhelmed, had 
the Age of Reason been permitted 
“You, 


‘* need not 


to enjoy a free circulation. 
my Lord,” he proceeds, 
be told, that the Clergy are a strong 
though a corrupt prop to the present 
system of government ; neither nee d 
you be told that if that prop be 
taken away, the government would 
not exist in its present- corrupt and 
wicked state three months without 
the aid of the Clergy.” That 
this was no accidental ebullition of 
wrath, but a sincere declaration of 
his habitual sentiments appears from 
the introduction of precisely the 
same opinion into another of his 
charming epistles, his letter to the 
jury who found him guilty of blas- 
phemy. ‘I have a consolation in 
the hope that I shall live to see civil 
liberty established on the wreck of 
the established priesthood ; they can 
never exist together and in the same 
country.””? Now without adverting 
to the compliment which he has paid 
unintentionally to the clergy, with- 

observing that the influencs 
which he has attributed to them in 
these passages cannot possibly be 
consistent with the tales you com- 
monly hear respecting the disrepute 
and disgrace into which that 
has fallen, you must perceive that 


out 


body 


Carlile has unequivocally confessed 
that the religion, or the no-religion 
which he cireulates so busily, is in- 
tended to bring about a great poli- 
tical change. He does not pretend 
to be guided merely by conscientious 
scruples ; but his writings are in- 
tended to threw down the Clergy, 
and the government is to follow 
them in less than three months. I! 
must not refuse him my thanks for 
this important admission; but to 
you it will be of more consequence 
to ascertain the nature of the im- 
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provement which he anticipates from 
the removal of the Priesthood. And 
a correspondent, in the same papet 
which contains the letter to the 
Chief-Justice, lays down, in unison 
as I conceive, with the opinions 
of Carlile, the following 
sketch of political truth, 


concise 


** Kings are useless, though dreadfulls 
expensive beings to any country, espe 
cially to this; and there should not exist 
any snch thing as a king in an enlightened 
nation. No hereditary power, honour 
right, or title, can possibly be consist 
ent with nature and strict justice.—JZ¢ i 
contrary to equity that there should be any 
such thing as real property.” 


It is also contrary to common 
sense that with these sentiments be- 
fore us we should entertain any far- 
ther doubt respecting the plans and 
intentions of Carlile. His most in- 
fatuated and obstinate admirers, 
his most timid and reluctant oppo- 
nents, his most barefaced apolo- 
gists, must perceive and confess that 
his Anti-Christianity is the mere en- 
gine of revolution. 

This fact throws strong light upon 
his religious system and conduet. 
It authorizes me to consider him 
not as a sceptic who rejects our re- 
ceived faith, without substituting 
any other in its place, but as the 
venerable founder of a new sect: 
as an apostle who desires to propa 
gate a2 new creed; and who pro- 
claims that this creed will essentialls 
assist him in the promotion of a po- 
litical object. You are to enquire, 
therefore, how far the creed itself is 
entitled to respect, and what addi 
tional credit, or additional disgrace. 
will result from its connection with 
the cause of reform. It is reason- 
able to imagine that your acquaint- 
ance with his creed is of much 
longer standing, and of much greate: 
intimacy, than mine. And I truly 
hope that itis so. For after a very 
patient examination of his principal 
writings, I am quite at a loss to say 
whether he has any creed at all. He 
tells vou he is a Deist; and on that 
supposition, I took it for granted 
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ibat he maintained the common opi- 
nions of his sect, and endeavoured 
in my last letter to shew you how 
much they were worth, But it is 
stated, that at his trial he detied the 

Attorney General to prove the ex- 
istence of a final cause; and if this 
be his opinion, he treads very 
closely upon Atheism, Indeed Pal- 
mer’s work, which was published 
in the Deist, and was the ground 
of the second conviction, is filled 
with atheistical arguments from the 
beginning to the end. The author, 
it must be allowed, speaks occa- 
sionally of the Creator, but the 
reasons for which he denies the im- 
mortality of the soul, are such as 
have been used an hundred times to 
disprove the existence of God. 
Carlile’s opinion upon the immortali- 
ty of the soul is involved in great ob- 
curity. He professes to agree with 
Tom Paine in every thing except his 
private thoughts concerning a future 
state. Yet these private thoughts 
do not materially differ from other 
sentiments which Paine has main- 
tained on the subject: they inform 
is that another life is to be hoped 
fur and expected; but that we must 
not presume to be confident of it. 
They admit the probability of some 
reward to the very good, and sume 
punishment to the very wicked ; and 
they state that the greater pari are 
too insignificant for notice, and 
will be dropt entirely. It Carlile 
dissents from these opinions on ac- 
count of their glaring absurdity, he 
will so far agree with the individual 
who is addressing you: but then are 
we to understand him as teaching 
with Mr, Palmer that the soul perishes 
with the body; or as holding that not 
some but all souls are immortal ? 
The point should be cleared up, if 
he really desires to convert us. 

But on these unimportant topics 
we must not press him too hard ; 
he holds some opinions, and that is 
He endeavours to disse- 
believes 


enough. 
minate them because he 
they will be useful. He is embarked 


in a design to destroy existing in- 
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stitutions, and his opinions are cal- 
culated to further its success. Whe- 
ther they will act gently by relaxing 
all moral restraint, or violently by in- 
flaming the body politic to madness, 
we know, from his own authority, 
that they will be found incompatible 
with monarchy, nobility, and pro- 
perty, and it is unreasonable to re- 
quire that we should know any thing 
more about thein. 

Yet without prying into the con- 
nection between his theology and 
politics, we may be permitted to 
observe that the existence of any 
such connection is suspicious, As 
the lady that regards her character 
shuns all acquaintance with a 
should every religious 
reformer beware of the contamina- 
tion which will result from a politi- 
cal intrigue, The scandalous world 
will talk. What innocent motive 
can be assigiied for the tender looks 
which are interchanged between the 
Deist and the Democrat? Does the 
former really aspire to the fair lady’s 
hand? If so, let the nuptials be 
concluded with all convenient -dis- 
patch, and Carlile be thus identi- 
fied in principles and practice with 
that crew of ambitious hypocritical 
innovators who have disturbed the 
world in every age. Tom Paine had 
the imsolence to assert that the 
founder of Christianity was a re- 
former and revolutionist. And the 
unprincipled falsehood has 
been repeated by Carlile’s bail, 
Mr. Whitworth. But these men are 
well aware that they speak what is 
not true. They know that the au- 
thor and the promulgators of our 
faith expressly declined all interfe- 
rence with civil institutions, and by 
so doing have furnished us with one 
of the many marks which distinguish 
Christianity from every other creed. 
The impostors who have founded 
permanent or temporary sects, have 
been indebted for their success to 
the sword and the scaffold, It was 
by arms that Mahomet proved him- 
self the prophet of the Most High ; 
and the worshippers of the God- 
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cess of Reason were under similar 
obligations to the guillotme. Even 
the attempts to reform Christia- 
nity, whether necessary or unneces- 
sary, have seldom been able to sur- 
vive the political mixture with which 
they have been occasionally de- 

formed, have never been able en- 

tirely to escape the pollution which 

such an alliance breeds. The Ana- 

baptists in Germany, and the Puri- 

tans in Britain, are instances di- 

rectly in point. Their religious and 

civil fanaticism were equally absurd 

and pernicious. Our own blessed 

reformation may be principally as- 

cribed to the absence of all ambi- 

tious or revolutionary spirit among 

its most conspicuous and venerated 
authors. While to the existence of 
these feelings among the leading 
Protestants of France we may at- 
tribute the destruction in which they 

were involved, and the persevering 
adherence of the French to those 
errors and superstitions which have 
contributed as much as any earthly 
cause to swell the ranks of un. 
belief. 

Since then there is a contamina- 
tion in polical pursuits, whieh can 
diminish and even destroy the bles- 
sed effects of Christianity, since the 
majority have ever been naturally 
and jusify suspicious of those al- 
terations in religion whith lead 
to alterations in government. What 
opinion are we to form of the 
present race of Deists? Have we 
any ground for confidence in the 
sincerity of their professions, or the 
innocence of their objects? They 
do ‘not follow the example of the 
most able and admired of their pre- 
decessors. The names of Hame 
and Gibbon, are familiar in their 
mouths; but to the writinys of these 
persons they are in most instances 


utter strangers, and all imitation of 


their conduct is scrupulously shun- 
ned. The greatest proof of since- 
rity which Hume and Gibbon af- 
forded, was their abstinence trom 


all connexion with the Jacobins of 


their age. They were unambitious, 
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retired, literary men. They mam. 
tained the truth of their opinions in 
elaborate arguments, but they knew 
their nature too well to disseminate 
them among the mob. They seemed 
to partake of the old philosophical 
spirit of Greece and Rome; and 
much of their influence with reason- 
ing men may be traced to this cir- 
cumstance. The French infidels 
pursued a different path; Voltaire 
and his successors opposed Chris- 
tianity, because they thought with 
Carlile, that “ the government 
would not exist for three months 
without the aid of the clergy.”— 
Tom Paine, to his immortal ho- 
nour preferred the French to the 
English model; and those that sub- 
scribe to his theology are treading 
in his steps. Is this the mode in 
which a sincere and reasonable 
Deist should act ? He is desirous of 
overturning the Christian religion, 
and of establishing another in its 
place. In the room of those mo- 
tives with which the Gospel urges us 
to love God above all things, and 
our fellow-creatures as ourselves, 
Carlile would subsitute that know- 
ledge of the Creator’s will, which 
we may discover from the contem- 
plation of his works. To all prac- 
tical intents and purposes this is a 
new moral code; or rather it is the 
rejection of an old moral code, and 
the adoption of other rules for the 
regulation of our lives, which have 
never been reduced to writing, but 
which are to be sought out by each 
man according to his ability, With 
Carlile’s great antipathy to the com- 
mow law, an antipathy of the same 
sort as that which a thief entertains 
for the gallows, ought he not to 
have discovered that the theoretical 
objections which he urged with so 
much ability in the court of King’s 
Bench, are practically applicable to 
the religion of nature? The com- 
mon law of the land derives its au- 
thority from custom ; but it is known 
at least as generally as the statute 
law of the realm, and its applica- 
tion, from long use, is more finite 
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and certain. Still Carlile urges ar 
insuperable objection to its princi- 
ple :—if it exist, let it be produced. 
I say the same of his common mo- 
rality. We have a written code to 
which we appeal, and by which we 
abide. He has no rule but what 
man’s enlightened mind may think 
proper to discover, with all the as- 
sistance that it can derive from pas- 
sion, prejudice, and wickedness. It 
is, therefore, evident, that Carlile 
is the founder of a sect; and what 
countenance or benefit will this sect 
derive, what strength will accrue to 
the ‘“* Cause of Deism all over the 
world,” from the motley mixture of 
blasphemy, sedition, and folly, 
which is comprised in the pages of 
the Republican. The proportion of 
the second ingredient has been con- 
siderably increased, since I first put 
myself to school to Carlile. The 
price has also diminished in no 
trifling ratio. My hot-pressed Deist 
cost me sixpence; out of which Mr. 
Carlile must have received a very 
pretty profit. The Republican con- 
tains more letter-press, and is sold 
for twopence only. Whatever in- 
ference may be drawn from this di- 
minution of our taxes, the encreased 
length, and the encreased virulence 
of the political portion of his writ- 
ings prove, that the demand for se- 
dition is greater than the demand for 
Deism. Depend upon it, that if 
Carlile continues writing in his pre- 
sent style, the blasphemy business 
will not pay. 

He is endeavouring to introduce 
a new religion; and he may follow 
up the attempt either by argument, 
er by force. But let him beware 
how he ventures to employ them 
both: they are dangerous neigh- 
bours, and will very probably fall 
out. His reasonings will be sus- 
pected when he appears to have 
another string to his bow; and his 
strength will cease to augment when 
he is found to be silly and sophisti- 
eal. Let us make a short enquiry 
into the state of his reasoning pow- 
ers; and see whether he is well cal- 
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culated to argue us out of Christia- 
nity. You are probably aware that 
we enroll ourselves under its ban- 
ners, because to our apprehensions 
it has been proved to come frow 
God. As disciples of Carlile you 
entertain a different opinion ; and 
you further maintain that your mas- 
ter (though when I know not) has 
demonstrated that you are in the 
right. We contend that the same 
rules by which we believe the truth 
of any fact, will establish the au- 
thenticity of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, and the consequent truth of 
the Christian religion. Here again 
Carlile dissents. The point then 
which I venture to submit to your 
consideration is, whether Carlile has 
shewn that skill in deciding upon the 
evidence of common facts, which 
should give weight to his judgment 
respecting difficult questions. In 
his Letter to the jury, he proposes 
to enquire ‘ whether they did try 
the question as they had sworn to 
try.” After a formal investigation, 
a negative answer is returned, ‘‘ It 
appears, that out of twelve gentle- 
men, five of you had avowed a deter- 
mination before coming into court, 
to convict.” Attend to the proof 
against five respectable men who are 
held up by name to the scorn of the 
world. The first is convicted on the 
evidence of A Friend to Justice, who 
was requested by Carlile to give his 
real name; but who did not. The 
second is dispatched in an equally 
summary manner, by An Enemy to 
Corruption and Tyranny ; the third 
fell by a letter, without any signa- 
nature, well and truly delivered to a 
friend of Carlile, then sitting at 
the Baptist’s Head Coffe-house ; the 
fourth is the victim of sabsequent in- 
formation, and is, moreover, a con- 
nection of Sir George Hill; the 
fifth, as Carlile “‘ is informed, made 
a similar avowal in public company, 
at the sign of the Three Pigeons, 
in the neighbourhood of Newgate 
Street.” It appears from his own 
confession, that Carlile very well 
knew that an aflidayit by the wit- 
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nesses who overheard one or other 
of these jurymen declare their firm 
determination was the proper and 
only method of setting their verdict 
aside; and no such afhidavit has he 
been able to produce, though he is 


well acquainted with the names of 
persons who could come forward if 


they would!! It matters not therefore, 
whether he be himself weak enough 
to believe that his friend to justice, 
and his enemy to corruption and ty- 
ranny, are really cotupetent wit- 
nesses on a question of perjury; or, 
whether perceiving their utter in- 
adequacy, he thinks proper to sup- 
pose that his readers will be less 
acute. Heis convicted on his own 
evidence of folly or falsehood; he 
is either too dull to discover, or too 
deceitful to declare the truth. Ano- 
ther instance of his sound and dis- 
criminating judgment, may be addu- 
ced from his correspondence with Dr. 
Rudge. The Doctor had appealed to 
the result of the cool and calm enqui- 
ries of Newton, Locke, &c. Carlile, 
in his answer, contends that New- 
ton’s authority is in favour of deism. 
For he cannot be content to take the 
published works of that philosopher 
as real evidence of his opinions, be- 
cause his unpublished works in the 
custody of the Bishop of London 
are known to be purely deistical. I 
apprehend that the falsehood which 
has been extracted from Tom Paine, 
would not be more outrageous than 
this statement by Carlile, if any 
comparison could be instituted be- 
tween the persons of whom they 
speak. But the wickedness of the 
modern hero is accompanied with 
a more conspicuous display of igno- 
ranceand folly. ‘* Sir Isaac made a 
few observations and essays to ex- 
plain what is called prophecy,” &c. 
Sir Isaac’s ‘‘ Chronology of Ancient 
Kingdoms amended,” is a quarto 
volume, containing nearly four hun- 
dred pages ; it was the result of a 
laborious enquiry into the early his- 
tory of the world; and it corrects 
and amends the accounts which are 
commonly received by the records 
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contained in the Bible! ! After this 
it is unnecessary to follow Carlile 
through his equally extravagant 
blunders respecting Locke, and Sin 
WilliamJones. The man who judges, 
or pretends to judge, of the senti- 
ments of Sir Isaac Newton, not by 
works which he has read, but by 
works which nobody has seen or can 
see, may rail at the Bible as long as 
he likes without convincing one ra- 
tional understanding. 

Am I not justitied therefore in as- 
serting that the cause of deism, or of 
atheism, can receive no further ser- 
vice from your imprisoned master ? 
His unknowu creed, and his well 
known jacobinism, his inability to de- 
cide upon evidence, and his dislike to 
speaking truth, detract more from 
the system he pretends to espouse, 
than all the difficulties that can be 
produced, will ever detract from 
Christianity. We know that there 
are difficulties; but we meet them 
with a simple answer, Christianity 
has been established by positive evi- 
dence, and therefore we must not 
reject it. In Carlile’s case the first 
half of these circumstances occur ; 
the objections to his honesty, good 
intentions, and good sense are heavy 
to overwhelm Sir Isaac Newton him- 
self: the positive evidence of his 
goodness and wisdom, which is suf- 
ficient to outweigh these objections, 
may be perfectly familiar to himself 
and to you; and ifso,you should com- 
municate them to the rest of the 
world, 

Returning him thanks therefore 
for the odium, and the ridicule which 
he will bring upon a cause that might 
have been troublesome in abler hands, 
I again beg leave to subscribe myself 
your 

CHRISTIAN FRIEND. 


— 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


I BEG to offer you a few remarks on 
an article in your third number, 
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without a signature, ** On Defects 
and Abuses in the Marriage Laws.” 
In the first place, I would ob- 
serve, that, although ‘ by the exist- 
ing law, the marriage of a minor by 
licence, without consent of the legal 
guardians, may be dissolved,” &c. 
it cannot take place, unless the par- 
who obtain the licence are 
guilty of perjury; I will not say of 
perjury constituting the offence 
under the statutes; but it might be 
advisable to make it so. It is a 
crime, one would hope, of rare oc- 
I agree, perfectly, with 
anonymous Correspondent, 
that Surrogates are bound to re- 
strict the granting of any marriage 
licence “* to such persons only as 
be of good state and quality,” and 
“ upon good caution and security 
taken.” And that it is “‘ a violation” 
of their duty “ to grant them to the 
} parish pauper,” for the purposes 
he mentions, 

Upon the subject of banns I have 
more to say. Your Correspondent 
is, I conceive, under a great mis- 
take in asserting, that ‘‘ if the banns 
shall have been surreptitiously or 
falsely (procured to be) published, 
the Clergyman publishing them, 
though his ignorance be his only 
fault, is liable to transportation,” 

; I never heard that this is the law, 
do 1 believe that such a law 
exists, either civil, canon, or statute. 


ties 


/ currence, 
your 


I have searched some books in cach 
cannot find any such 
The ‘ injustice and cruelty 
of it?? would, indeed, be manifest, 
is would its inconsistency with the 
mild tenour of our laws. 
But every Clergyman would do well 
to follow the directions of the Mar- 
Act, sect. 2. with re spect to 
the pubiication of banns. From an 


cass, and 


thing. 


whole 





riage 


| the evils complained of; particu- 
j larly the pretended migration, it I 
may so call it, of the parties, from 
their usual places of abode, to no- 
minal lodgings in others, for the 
purpose of avoiding publicity to 
their neighbours, as if they were 
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about to do what they were ashamed 
of; and, in some cases, with fraudu- 
lent intentions. 

As to the time of the publication 
of banns, as directed by the said 
statute, I do not see that it is more 
of an “ interruption of the service” 
than the baptizing of children, and 
the churching of women; the first 
of which is directed, by the Rubric, 
to be done at the same time, and 
the other is usually done in the very 
middle of the service. Indeed, in 
most Churches, the old Rubric 
could not be complied with, for it 
directs the publication to be made 
« immediately before the sentences 
for the Offertory,”’ which I hold is 
very different from immediately 
after the Nicene Creed, as is to be 
implied by the words of your Cor- 
respondent: certainly it could not 
be complied with, whenever the 
Offertory is not used. 

While my pen is in my hand, I 
will add a word or two upon the 
subject of Marriage Registers, and 
of some of the provisions of the 
late Register Act. Under the head 
«* vii. Register of Marriage,” in 
Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, by Fraser, 
1797, p. 484. the last paragraph 
begins thus, ‘‘ Another doubt hath 
been made, by what name the wife 
shall subscribe the Register,” &c. 
He does not resolve the doubt, but 
goes off to a case of property, de- 
pending upon that change of name, 
which takes place with the wife 
after marriage. The prescribed 
form (in both Acts the same) is so 
clear, that | wonder how any such 
doubt could arise—it runs thus; 
«A, B....... Bachelor, and C. D. 

..+.. Spinster, were married,” &c. 
« This marriage was solemnized 
between us, A. B....... (Bachelor) 
C. D.......(Spinster”) the persons 
as declared in the former part, who 
‘«* were married,” and thus testify it, 
the woman acquiring at that moment 
the name of her husband, Yet I 
have met with one brother Clergy- 
man who interprets the form differ- 
ently, and makes the woman sign 
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by the name acquired: the form 
would then read thus—‘‘ solemnized 
between us, A. B....... (Bachelor) 
C. B....... (Married Woman \") a 
solitary instance this, of such an 
interpretation, and such a practice, 


perhaps, in the whole kingdom, If 
where is that uniformity of 


not, 
Register which was one of the ob- 
jects of the late Act? Indeed, I 
have some reason to believe that 
many of its provisions are but little 
attended to, or that they are in 
practice very differently interpreted. 
I myself have always left out the 
last clause of the sentence of the 
declaration annually required at 
the foot of the copies, to be trans- 
mitted to the Bishop’s Registrar ; 
it is downright nonseuse as it stands, 
And what shall we say to the section 
xviii. ** Application of Penalties,” 
not a single pecuniary penalty 
being imposed in the whole act? 
Sut inaccuracies in acts of parlia- 
ment are no novelty. Indeed those 
the most accurately drawn leave 
room enough for a variety of inter- 
pretation. It was a sayig of the 
witty Lord Chancellor, Northington, 
I think, “‘ Not an act of parliament 
in the statute book, but a man 
may creep out of it,—except the 
act for burying in woollen ;” and 
that act is now repealed, I believe. 
Yet notwithstanding all the real or 
fancied oppressions, and the per- 
plexities of our acts of parliament, 
I hope I can, with the feelings of 
an Englishman, exclaim, of our 
Constitution in Church and State, 
Esto perpetua. 
CLER. KANC’. 


P.S. Turning back to the first 
sentence of your Correspondent’s 
Letter, I am reminded to add, that 
now is the time alsv, for some 
kindly-disposed member of par- 
liament to relieve the Clergy from the 
harpy-claw of the informer, in one 
particular, by moving the repeal of 
so much of the Swearing Actas im- 
poses a penalty of five pounds for the 
neglecting to read that Act during 
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divine service, on either of the four 
prescribed days in every year. I 
myself was once informed against 
for this neglect, by a parishioner, 
who thought he owed me a grudge, 
and I escaped conviction only by a 
flaw in the information. I believe 
that very few of the Clergy are 
aware of their liability in this re- 
spect; I never met with one who 
had so read it; nor did I ever meet 
with any body who had so heard it 
read. 


C. K. 
———e 


Analysis of Bishop Bull's Sermon 
on 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. entitled, ‘‘ Pre- 
scribed Forms of Prayer in the 
Public Worship of God, practised 
Strom the very beginning of Chris- 
tianity, and are not only ancient, 
but useful and necessary upon 
many accounts.” 


EPHESUS was the metropolis or 
chief city of the province of pro- 
consular Asia, in which Timothy 
was appointed to exercise episcopal 
jurisdiction. The fact is attested 
by all antiquity, and if power of or- 
daining, of judging, and of ruling in 
the Church, is an essential character 
of episcopal authority, the office of 
Timothy 1s incidentally proved by 
various passages in this Epistle. His 
authority to call presbyters to ac- 
count for their doctrine was implied 
in his commission to charge some to 
teach no other doctrine (i. 3): he 
was appointed judge in those cases 
in which presbyters were concerned, 
against whom he was not to receive 
an unsupported accusation (v. 19): 
and he was to ordain elders, and to 
lay hands suddenly upon no man 
(v. 22). 

Having in the first chapter in- 
structed Timothy concerning the re- 
gulation of preachers in his province, 
St. Paul proceeds in the secund to 
direct him concerning the duties of 
prayer and the public worship: “ I 
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exhort, that first of all supplications, 


thanks, be made for all men, for 
kings and all that are in authority.” 
Timothy was to take care, that such 
prayers should be made in all church- 
es under his inspection and jerisdic- 
tion. This order could only be ob- 
served by providing set forms of 
prayers, framed according to this rule 
of the Apostle, whose words were 
tterpreted to this effect in the pri- 
mitive Church. The author of the 
ancient book concerning the Calling 
of the Gentiles, cites the words of 
the text, and remarks upon them, 
that this rule was so religiously ob- 
served, that there is no part of the 
world, in which there are not forms 
of prayer suited to this pattern. 

All the ancient liturgies now ex- 
tant, were formed upon this model : 
umd however they may have been 
corrupted and interpolated, there 
are certain forms and expressions in 
which they all agree, and which may 
therefore be reasonably supposed to 
be of apostolical origin. Such is 
the invitation in the office of the 
Communion, “ Lift up your hearts ;” 
and the response, “ We lift them up 


unto the Lord.” Such also is the 


other invitation: ‘ Let 
Lord God;” and the re- 
sponse, “It is meet and right so to 
The latter is found in all the 
most ancient liturgies: 
liturgy in which the former does not 
occur. 

Such also is the doxology: “ Glory 
be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost.” This doxo- 
logy was in use from the earliest 
times, and is recognized by Justm 


us give thanks 


into oul 


do.” 
there is no 


Martyr, who lived almost within the 
Apostolie age. It is even recorded, 
that the last prayer of Polycarp the 
disciple of St. John was in these 
words: ‘ I praise thee, I biess thee, 
{ glorify thee, by the eternal bigh 
priest Jesus Christ, thy beloved Son, 
by whom to thee, together with him, 
in the Holy Ghost, be glory now 
and for ever.” The Epistle of the 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 12. 
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Church of Smyrna, which contains 
the martyrs prayer, concludes in a 
similar form: ‘ We bid you farewell 
in our Lord Jesus, with whom be 
glory to God the Father, and to the 
Holy Ghost.” In the apostolical 
constitutions is this doxology: “ To 
thee O Father, and to thy Son, Christ 
our Lord, and God and King, and to 
the Holy Ghost, be glory, praise, 
majesty, adoration and worship, now 
and to eternal ages. Amen.” If 
therefore this doxology was intro- 
duced upon the occasion of any he- 
resy, it must have been directed 
against the Cerinthians and Ebio- 
nites, who in the age of the Apostles 
impugned the Divinity of our Lord. 
The fact however is, that this doxo- 
logy did not originate in opposition 
to any heresy whatever, but was al- 
ways an essential part of Christian 
worship: as all Christians are bap- 
tized “‘in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,” they are bound to render to 
each person divine worship and 
adoration. 

The prayer of oblation of the 
Christian sacrifice in the Eucharist 
is another instance of the conformity 
of all Christian churches. All the 
ancient Liturgies agree almost in the 
words, entirely in the sense and me- 
thed, and from this universal agree- 
ment it is natural to infer, that this 
form of prayer was delivered at the 
first foundation and settlement of 
the Churches. Even the Church of 
tome retains this form, notwith- 
standing the doctrines of purgatory 
and transubstantiation might be re. 
futed from it. 

There is another proof of this har- 
mony in the office of Baptism, in the 
renunciation of the Devil and his 
works, and in the profession of faith 
in the Holy Trinity. This form is 
to be found in the Liturgies of all 
the Churches of Christ throughout 
the world, almost in the very same 
words, and is therefore also of pri- 
mitive and apostolical origin. 

Indeed the public worship of God 
5 D 
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hath been conducted according to a 
set form of prayer, in all settled 
Churches even from the times before 
the Christian era. The ancient Jews 
had their set forms of prayer, which 
are good and excellent in themselves, 
and are deficient only in not being 
offered through the name of Jesus 
Christ. Our Lord himself, in the 
prayer which he recommended to 
his disciples, offered not words of 
his own conception, but compiled 
the prayer from the Jewish Euchio- 
logies. The prefatory words, “ Our 
Father, which art in heaven,” are 
the common introduction of the 
Jewish prayers; and Drusius and 
Capellus, in their notes upon the 
place, have shewn the other clauses 
to be of Jewish origin. Our Lord 
was far from affecting novelty, and 
he hath given an example of the re- 
spect which is due to ancient and 
approved forms of prayer. It might 
be proved, that many of the offices 
and institutions of the Church of 
Christ, were in use even before his 
manifestation. Christianity is not a 
new invention; it is the perfection 
and consummation of the ancient re- 
ligion, and it is the same spirit, 
which hath governed the Church of 
God, under the old and under the 
new covenant. 

So strong is the argument from 
antiquity in favour of preconcerted 
Liturgies: and they are not only an- 
cient, but 

1. They are useful and necessary 
to obviate and prevent all extrava- 
gant levities and worse impieties in 
the public worship of God. The 
want of them was seen and felt in 
the days of the great Rebellion, when 
the public prayers were in many 
places so ridiculous and absurd, as 
to expose religion to the scorn and 
contempt of the irreligious. 

2. Liturgies are necessary in the 
public worship of God, that minis- 
ters less learned may have a suitable 
form of devotion provided for them; 
that the solemn worship and admi- 
nist.ation of the sacraments may not 
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be left to men of little judgment and 
discretion, and that the more learned 
may be exempted from a temptation 
to vanity and ostentation. 

3. Liturgies are necessary, that 
all the members of the Church may 
know the condition of public com- 
munion, and understand before-hand, 
what prayers they are to join in. 
This knowledge can only be obtained 
by means of a public and prescribed 
Liturgy. No man who has not an 
implicit faith in the officiating mi- 
nister, will immediately jom in ex- 
temporary prayer, without consider- 
ing whether the prayers are such 
that he may safely and heartily join 
in them". 

4. Liturgies are necessary to se- 
cure the established doctrine and 
faith of the Church. Ministers, who 
conduct the public worship at their 
own discretion, will naturally express 
their private sentiments in their pub- 
lic prayers. Heresies may thus be 
propagated with singular facility, 
and the people will readily acquiesce 
in the truth of that doctrine, which 
the minister ventures to address in 
prayer to God. In a prescribed 
form care will be taken, that the 
prayers shall correspond with the 
Articles of Religion, and recommend 
the belief of them. The ancient Li- 


* Paley, in his Moral Philosophy, B. iv. 
c. 5. “ Of forms of prayer in public wor- 
ship,” observes with great force, that a li- 
turgy prevents the confusion of extempe- 
rary prayer, in which the congregation, be- 
ing ignorant of each petition before they 
hear it, and having little or no time to join 
in it after they have heard it, are con- 
founded between their attention to the 
minister and to their own devotion. The 
devotion of the hearer is necessarily sus- 
pended until a petition be concluded, and 
before he can assent toit or properly adopt 
it, that is before he can address the same 
request to God for himself, and from him- 
self his attention is called off to keep pace 
with what succeeds. Add to this, that the 
mind of the hearer is held in continual ex- 
pectation, and detained from its proper 
business by the very novelty with which 
it is gratified.” 
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turgies were systems of orthodox di- 
vinity, and antidotes to heresy, The 
Liturgy of the Church of England, 
in the creeds and in the doxologies 
are a security against Arianism and 
Socinianism, nor can any heretic 
join in our offices of prayer and 
praise, or in our confessions of faith, 

In conclusion of this argument it 
is proper to observe, 1. the folly of 
objecting to all prescribed forms of 
prayer, and of separating from the 
Church upon account of its using 
a form of prayer. This objection 
would call for separation from all 
churches since the time of the Apos- 
tles, for the injunction of the text 
was observed by Timothy and all 
the bishops of the primitive church, 
by causing forms of prayer to be 
made and composed for the use of 
their several churches, The same 
order has at all times been observed 
throughout the universal Church, 
uor has the public worship ever been 
left to the discretion of the officiating 
minister, To those therefore who 
object to set forms of prayer, we 
may answer with the Apostle, 1 Cor, 
xi. 16. “* We have no such custom, 
uor the churches of God.” If this 
answer be unsatisfactory, it is the 
Apostle whose reasoning is falla- 
cious, 

When men pretend, that they can- 
not be edified by set forms of prayer, 
they declare of themselves, that they 
are of a different spirit, from that 
which has always animated the 
church of Christ, and that they are 
incapable of worshipping God in the 
manner of the primitive martyrs and 
their successors for many ages. This 
objection would hardly have been 
made, if men had not been misin- 
formed concerning the gift and spirit 
of prayer, and led to suppose that 
it consists not only in holy affections, 
but in a variety and yolubility of 
words, and therefore that a form is 
inconsistent with the spirit of prayer. 
If this supposition were just, neither 
the Psalms nor the Lords’ prayer 
could be recited in the spirit of 
prayer. 
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Others pretend that they do not 
object to all forms of prayer, and 
that they do not disapprove of our 
Liturgy, because it is a Liturgy, but 
because it contains things not agree- 
able to the word of God. Without 
asserting, that the English Liturgy 
is absolutely perfect or incapable of 
improvement, which would be to call 
it more than human, it may be and 
it has been maintained, that there is 
in it nothing sinful, nothing which 
can justify separation, nothing which 
does not admit of candid interpreta- 
tion. It is an office agreeable to the 
Scriptures and to the primitive litur- 
gies; it is the best Liturgy now ex- 
tant. Moreover if the objection is 
only against particular passages, why 
is not the Liturgy used in the public 
congregations with the omission of 
those passages, or why is not a new 
Liturgy substituted in its place? It 
is plain, that the real objection is 
urged against Liturgies in general, 
and this objection is contrary to the 
practice of the Universal Church, 

2. It may be observed, for the 
confirmation of our adherence to the 
Church of England and to its Liturgy, 
and for our own private consolation, 
that we worship God in the man- 
ner of the primitive Christians, in 
conformity with the doctrine of the 
Apostle in the text, and with the 
practice of the universal Church. 
The compilers of our Liturgy rejected 
whatever was corrupt, and retained 
whatever was sound in the preceding 
Liturgies. We have no invocation 
of angels, but pray to God alone 
through the only mediator Jesus 
Christ: We have no fabulous le- 
gends, but the pure Scriptures read in 
an excellent order. Our prayers are 
in a language which all understand. 
We have the sacraments entire, ad- 
ministered reverently, discreetly, and 
without pageantry. 

Let us be thankful for these bene. 
fits; punctual in our attendance upon 
the public worship and at the table 
of the Lord; serious, reverent and 
devout, and free from that iniffer- 
ence, which would render the best 
5 D2 
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Liturgies ineffectual, Let our prac- 
tice correspond with our prayers, 
and with our character as Christians 
and members of the Church of Eng- 
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land, and our prayers will be accept- 
able, and bring down a blessing upon 
our Church and State. 
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WE are sometimes disposed to re- 
pine at those regulations of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, in consequence of which a 
sermon preached in June 1818, is 
published at the close of the follow- 
ing year, But in the present instance 
we cannot undertake to quarrel with 
the delay; for it has brought for- 
ward Arehdeacon Hook’s discourse 
at a moment, in which his subject 
is of more than ordinary interest, 
and his arguments are peculiarly ap- 
plicable to public affairs. A new 
session of Parliament has just com- 
menced, and we are assured from 
opposite quarters, that it will not 
be permitted to close without the 
introduction of a law respecting na- 
tional education. Remembering 
the quarter from which the measure 
is expected to proceed, its appear- 
ance must be attended with some 
feeling of alarm. And perhaps the 
alarm may be accompanied by sus. 
picion, when we look back to for- 
mer seasons in which the plan was 
to have been discussed. When the 
Charch was first threatened with 
legislative interference upon this 


subject, the present Bishop of Peter 
borough published a sermon which 
carried conviction to every under- 
standing, and for that time the ques- 
tion was dropped. By the labours 
of the Education Committee in 1818, 
attention was again called to the 
connection that exists between the 
established religion and the general 
instruction of the poor. And while 
the subject was discussed in every 
corner of the kingdom, it was not 
found convenient to let Parliament 
participate in the debate. At pre- 
sent the public mind is engrossed 
by Deism and Radicalism, and if 
this hour shail be selected for mtro- 
ducing an Education Bill, it will 
become the duty of every church- 
man to be prepared against a sur- 
prise, and cautiously te sean both 
the principle, and the details of the 
system which is proposed. 

In the sermon before us, we have 
an admirable summary of the argu- 
ments by which the Church of Eng- 
land enforces her claim to superin- 
tend the education of our people ; 
and as the reports of the Society 
before whom the sermon was preach- 
ed have scattered an immense edi- 
tion of it over the country, we trust 
that it will serve to establish the 
hesitating, and animate the indolent, 
and to call forth the general voice 
both of clergy and laity on a subject 
which affects the very existence of 
the Church. 

The text which is happily selected 
from 2 Chron. xvii 8 and 9, tells us 
that Jehoshaphat sent Levites and 
Priests ; “ and they taught in Judah, 
and had the book of the law with 
them, and went about throughout 
all the cities of Judah, and taught 
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the people.” The argument in fa- 
vour of establishments and regular 
teachers which these appropriate 
words introduce, is pursued with 
great ability through the first part 
of the discourse. The following ex- 
tracts may suffice for a specimen of 
the author’s manner: in the former 
he combats the fashionable doctrine, 
“ that every man may worship God 
in his own way ;” in the latter he 
shews the effect which this unscrip- 
tural notion will produce, among 
those who prefer profit and pleasure 
to duty. 


“That aman may, and must worship 
God in his own way, that is, in a way 
which his conscience approves, cannot 
be disputed; but do the supporters of 
this opinion in the abstract, mean to infer 
that therefore all attempts to bring for- 
ward and support tlie evidence of a re- 
vealed will of God, is a trespass upon this 
liberty of conscience ;—that in a state of 
social life it is not the duty of the magis- 
irate to take every precaution that the 
truth should be made known, and to pro- 
vide that judgment upon so important a 
jnestion as the eternal welfare of each in- 
dividual, should not be left to chance ; on 
that it would be an infringement of a man’s 
liberty not to suffer him to grow up un- 
decided as to his religious opinion, until, 
from the nature of things, he will be found 
unqualified, or at best, ill-disposed to re- 
ceive any religious impression at all? We 
know, upon Scripture authority, to which 
we may still appeal against the arbitrary 
decisions of men, that the heathen world 
enjoyed this boasted privilege of worship- 
ping God in their own way, but that it 
was an ‘abomination’ We know that 
the German Anabaptists of the 16th cen- 
tury, and the fifth monarchy-men and 
other visionaries of the 17th century, in our 
own country, exercised the same right, 
and worshipped God (as they boasted) ¢ in 
their own way.’ But who does not also 
know that the worship and the faith of 
these men consisted in things too absurd, 
too indecent, and too irreverent, to be 
here even mentioned, Will then the up- 
holders of the principle bring these, its 
fruits forward, to illustrate the benefits to 
be derived from its re-production in this 
country ? 

It is, however, curious to observe that 
tlhe portion of support which the question 
derives from men who really profess some 
creed of religious faith, (for mapy are iu- 
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duced to promote it from false notions of 
liberality, from ignorance, from indiffer- 
ence, and from infidel motives) is to be 
traced to the zeal of proselytism, which 
calculating upon the neglect of the estab- 
lished ministry, seeks to appropriate to 
itself any wanderer from the fold of the 
Church. Men devoted to certain forms, 
and maintaining prescribed opinions on 
matters of faith, are to be found foremost 
among its supporters, to whose creed or 
formularies their followers mst square 
their consciences, or cease to be members 
of their body; and thus the very foundation 
on which they build, is overthrown, and 
the controul of conscience which is impug- 
ned as the sin of the establishment, is pro- 


secuted under another name, in every 
separate congregation. Nay, the very 


Brownist, or Independent, the most in- 
sulated and limited in his discipline and 
forms of worship of all the various sects, 
must submit to this controul, in some mea- 
sure, and yield to the decision of others 
whenever a ditlerence of opinion arises in 
the society of which he isa member. No 
congregation can be formed, if every man, 
according to the modern and literal signi- 
fication of the term, worship God in his 
own way; for the character of the human 
countenance varies not more among indi- 
viduals than their opinions; and no two, 
left to themselves, will reason precisely 
in the same manner upon any question that 
may be proposed to them,” P. 15. 

* But if there be danger from the misiu- 
terpretation of Scripture in the hands of 
those who may be considered incompetent 
to the task; if the prejudice in favour of 
the simplicity and plainness of the Bible be 
a ‘ stumbling block’ to those who assume 
the office of preachers and expounders of 
doctrine, the same error operates, alas! 
in a no less powerful and mischievous de- 
gree among another very large proportion 
of society, who consider ‘ the doctrines’ 
of Christianity as ‘ foolishness; men who, 
from a mere sense of propriety, and in 
compliance with the forms and establish- 
ments of civil life, attend the ceremonies 
of public worship, and succeed in satisfy- 
ing their consciences, from a partial obe- 
dience to the moral injunctions of the Gos- 
pel, that nothing further can be required 
of them, on the ground of religious obliga- 
tion, or be spared from the avocations of 
the world. ‘That such is the fact, your 
own experience will sufficiently prove ; 
that there are multitudes of persons thus 
self-deceived by the notion of worshipping 
God in their own way, in every stage and 
station of society, cannot be disputed. 
How then, it may be asked, arc such men 
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to make up their minds and settle with their 
consciences, as to the claims and obliga- 
tions of religion; to the nature and terms 
of the Christian covenant, and to the con- 
ditions of acceptance by the Great Being 
who shed his blood upon the cross to ensure 
those blessings to us? To the experience 
of many of you I may again safely appeal : 
they reason from the prevailing maxim, 
that mere abstinence from moral guilt, 
from any violent outrage upon the decen- 
cies of life; that the literal discharge of 
the duties which are limited to their pecu- 
liar station in society, fully entitles them 
to all the undefined benefits to be derived 
from religious faith, and that any further 
obligation to ascertain the peculiar end 
and purpose of the sacrifice of our blessed 
Saviour, and the means of grace proffered 
to the acceptance of man, are speculations 
with which they have nothing to do.” P. 19, 


In further proof of his general 
position, that there exist prejudi- 
ces which are operating against the 
being not only of our own but of all 
Church establishments, the Arch- 
deacon proceeds to notice the ex- 
traordinary doctrines respecting the 
education of the poor, to which we 
trust that his sermon will prove a 
saJutary antidote, 


“ T am satisfied, (he says) that had such 
a scheme been proposed fifty years ago, 
the propounderss would have been held up 
to the world, not only as infidels, but as 
the disturbers of the peace and happiness 
of mankind, Had not the minds of men 
been previously prepared by concessions, 
the consequences of which they could not 
foresee; bad not certain false notions, 
gradually growing out of that relaxation of 
principle, which has, for the last thirty 
years, afflicted, humiliated, and demoral- 
ized the world, (and which has been check- 
ed in its open progress, singly and alone, 
in this country, by the moral and religious 
principles instilled into the character of 
the people, under the influence of our old 
institutions;) had not these sophistries, I 
say, which had erept in, and imperceptibly 
insinuated themselyes into the current of 
public opinion, prepared the minds of men 
for such a suggestion as that of educating, 
in a Christsan land, the rising generation, 
withont instraction in the precepts and 
doctrines of the Christian religion, it 
would never have found a follower among 
any order, or description, or denomina- 
tion of men, whatever his creed or doc- 
trine might be, so lopg as he was sincerely 





persuaded of the truth, or influenced by 
the authority of Scripture.” P, 3t. 


The following passage adverts to 
a fact which is overlooked by the 
friends as well as the enemies of the 
Church, and we therefore select it 
from many equally valuable remarks 
which we wish that it was in our 
power to insert. 


“Tt is impossible for any observant mind, 
capable of understanding the ‘ signs of the 
times,’ not to perceive that in every new 
scheme which the speculating disposition 
of the period in which our lot is cast, brings 
forward to public view, an endeavour is 
made to found its necessity upon some neg- 
lect or omission on the part of the Estab- 
lished Church, It is equally obvious to 
what end these repeated inferences, to the 
discredit of our national institutions, un- 
avoidably tend, It is no accidental oc- 
currence, nor is it the consequence of an 
over-heated zeal, or a desire of the sup- 
porting a favonrite hypothesis, only. Ifit 
were, I should not consider it worthy to 
be brovght under your observation, but 
when we view it only as a part of a more 
extended system; when we find laboured 
efforts made to transfer the honour of in- 
vention from the original author of the 
new system of education, (who is justly 
considered a benefactor to his country) 
to one who avowedly adopted it from him; 
aud whose chief merit, in the estimation 
of his supporters, appears te consist in his 
being a dissenter, and in having counter- 
acted the principle upon which it was 
founded, by ingeniously applying its pe- 
culiar machinery against itself; when we 
perceive that the proposition for educating 
the great mass of the children of the conn- 
try is brought forward in terms which im- 
ply the merit of a new, and hitherto un- 
thought of, benefit, as in the face of, and 
in opposition te, the old establishments 
of the country ; it is necessary to bring to 
the recollection of some, and to the know- 
ledge of all, that the general education of 
the poor was a measure long and labori- 
ously urged by the Charch and Church- 
men, upona principle which the prejudices 
of the laity had constantly resisted. It 
was very generally considered, among 
other popular and unexamined opinions, 
that such a scheme was a dangerous ex- 
periment upon the peace and subordina- 
tion of society ; and we may appeal, among 
many other authorities, to the records of 
the Anniversary we are now called vpon 
to celebrate, in proof, that this long pre- 
vailing prejudice was uniformly combated, 
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and by degrees overcome, through the ar- 






guments and inducements held forth by 

the most able and enlightend divines of 
our Church, from this spot, or from others 

especially devoted to the objects of the 

day. They affirmed that it was a distin- 

guishing characteristic of the Gospel, that 

it should be preached to the poor; conse- 

quently, they inferred that it was the inten- 

tion and the will of heaven, that the poor 

should be fully instructed in the knowledge 

of their inheritance: that general educa- 

tion was only hazardous when bestowed 

without a foundation in religious and mo- 

val principles ; and that, therefore, a sys- 

tem which should combine education with 

a‘ knowledge and love of God,’ would 

tend to make men more useful and profit- 

able members of society, and ensure to 

them the benefits and rewards ofa well 

spent life. That the system should be con- 
dueted upon the principles of the Estab- 
lished Church, is the natural consequence 
of a consistent view of the subject, for it 
would be useless for men to agree that 
knowledge is necessary, unless they should 
have previously agreed upon the nature of 
that knowledge; and the principles of their 
own religious faith would naturally be 
transferred to those whom they proposed 
to educate. The same views would equally 
operate in the common course of things, 
upon those who dissent from, as upon those 
who are united in the established form of 
worship, and here the question would have 
rested upon a fair and liberal basis. Let 
every sect, and subdivision of sects, educate 
its own children in the ferm of religious 
worship to which its adherents feel them- 
selves conscientiously bound, But this is 
not agreeable to the views of those who 
look to further results than the education, 
merely, of the lower orders, The Church 
would still maintain her weight and pre- 
ponderance in the scale, against her oppo- 
nents, and although it is a curious, and 
not generally known fact, that throughout 
the country very few individual instances 
have occurred, of any objection, on the 
part of dissenters, to send their children 
to the National Schools, established on 
Church principles ; aud fiirther, that the 
number of the children of dissenters, of 
all denominations, who are in constant 
attendance, is very considerable ; the mea- 
sure of excluding from public education 
all ereeds, formularies, or modes of wor- 
hip, is brought forward by the liberal 
party, and urged asa necessary and im- 
perative claim upon the established Church, 
for the relief of conscientions Dissenters, 
who (they affirm) cannot otherwise avail 
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themseves of a general system of educa- 
tion.” .P..35. 

The notes which are added in the 
separate edition contain several im- 
portant facts respecting the conduct 
of those who are unwilling to intrust 
the clergy with the education of th: 
poor. In the first number of this 
publication, we offered some re- 
marks upon what we must term a 
rancorous hostility to the National 
Society. And we have lately seen 
a specimen from an opposite but 
not unconnected quarter, in which 
though silence be substituted for 
defamation, the object is unques- 
tionably one and the same. Ina 
circular letter of a recent date, ad- 
dressed to an incumbent in the me. 
tropolis, dated House of Commons, 
and signed Henry Brougham, a re- 
quest, is preferred we believe for 
the third or fourth time, that a list 
may be immediately furnished of the 
number of children now educated in 
the Lancastrian and various other 
Charity Schools belonging either to 
the Church or to Dissenters. Mr. 
Jeremy Bentham has thus gained 
at least one proselyte to his opinion, 
respecting the non-existence of the 
National Society; but if it be in- 
tended that this convert should le- 
gislate for our parochial schools, 
that Parliament should be persuaded 
to give that precedence to Joseph 
Laneaster, which he has obtained 
in the perpetually recurring circulars 
of Mr. Brougham, we shall. eater 
our humble protest against any such 
proceeding, and trust that it may 
be exposed as completely as it de- 
serves. 

Some judicious remarks are con- 
tamed in the Appendix upon the re- 
ports of Bristed and Fearon, respect- 
ing the present state of America. 
As the subject has been discussed 
in our number for September, we 
shall not recur to itat present. But 
we strongly recommend every one 


who has his epinion still to form, 
to consult the facts and reasoning 
which are furnished by Archdeacon 













































Hook. He will thus stand at least, 
a fair chance of being convinced 
that “‘ the non-payment of tithes, 
and the cheapest government in the 
world,” though they may appear good 
speculations in an American count- 
ing-house, have been purchased at a 
price which Great Britain, with all 
her resources has no inclination to 
pay. 


On the Punishment of Death in the 
Case of Forgery; its Injustice 
and Impolicy demonstrated. By 
Charles Bowdler, Esq. Third 
Edition. pp. 59. Hamilton. 1819. 


Tue choice of a popular subject, 
a popular mode of discussion, the 
unqualified commendations of a 
popular journal, and the ultimate 
msertion in the title-page of a 
name, which many that have in- 
herited it have adorned by per- 
sonal virtue, and distinguished by 
the useful application of their ta- 
lents in the righteous cause, may 
easily account for the popula- 
rity of this essay, and the early 
appearance of the “ Third Edi- 
tion.” Nor is this popularity alto- 
gether undeserved. Mr. Bowdler 
has placed a highly interesting and 
important subject in a new point of 
view, and what has hitherto been 
considered as a question of law or 
politics, is now treated as a question 
of religion. The predominating prin- 
ciples in Mr. Bowdler’s mind are 
the value of life, religiously estimated 
as a portion of eternity, and the su- 
preme and paramount authority of 
the divine law revealed in the Scrip- 
tures. Upon these principles he 
proceeds to question the right ot 
inflicting capitel punishments in 
cases not prescribed by the law of 
Moses, and by insisting that forgery 
is a species of theft, and nothing 
more than theft; he denies not the 
bumanity and expedience only, but 
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the right and justice of visiting this 
offence with death. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Bowdler’s conclusion,few persons can 
be pleased with his temper or con- 
vinced by his reasoning. In propos- 
ing anew theory, some industry might 
have been exercised in establishing 
that theory, and vindicating it from 
the most obvious exceptions : some 
compassion might have been shown 
for the infirmities of those who are 
less enlightened than the author ; 
and there was certainly no occasion, 
in times of tumult and turbulence 
like the present, to ask “ where is 
the principle of justice” in the laws 
of England; or to impute to their 
operation in the peculiar subject of 
his complaint, “ judicial murder,” 
‘** periodical havoc,” and “ legal 
massacre.” This is not the lan- 
guage of one, whose ostensible ob- 
ject is to convince the judgment, not 
to influence the passions of his 
readers; and we the more exceed 
ingly regret this intemperate decla 
mation, beeause its natural ten- 
dency is to fix the indifference 
and aversion, instead of informing 
the understanding and exciting the 
zeal of men of discernment and ex- 
perience, without whose co-opera- 
tion the influence of popular senti 
ment will be misdirected and una- 
vailing. 

The great question of the right of 
man to deprive his fellow-creature 
of life is plausibly, and superficially, 
and in some parts ingeniously ar- 
gued from page 10 to 23. The 
prerogative of life exists in God 
alone, and all controul over it must 
be derived directly or indirectly 
from him. Whatever, therefore, be 
the origin of civil government, Mr. 
Bowdler contends that life is still an 
unalienable possession; that man 
has no right over his own life or 
over that of another; that there is 
no compact or agreement by which 
he can tranfer to another the right 
over his own life, or assume to him- 
self a power over that of another. 
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“TI think, then, I may venture, without 
presumption to affirm, that no government 
derives, or can derive from man, an abso- 
lute right to dispose of the lives of its 
subjects. Natural right there is none, 
But rights are also derivative ; and as there 
exists no natural right, is any acquired? 
There is only one source whence this right 
can flow; and the question therefore is, 
whether and how far God has delegated to 
man the rightful power of taking the life of 
man. That he has not delegated to man 
hy the law of his nature, absolute domi- 
nion over any life, has been proved, and is 
admitted by all. Has he in any other way? 
There is one only standard to which this 
question can be referred, for there is only 
one revelation of God to man, The right 
inquired after must be found cither ex- 
pressly granted or recognized by the plain 
declaration of God in his word. If it cau 
no where be found, it no where exists; 
and a society of men has no more right to 
form minor covenants among themselves in 
violation of the great statute law of God, 
than any corporate body has a right to 
discard its obedience to the law of the 
land in any minor arrangements it may 
form for the government of its own body. 
I challenge the wisdom and ingenuity of 
man to show, in either of the ways which 
Ihave pointed out, or in any other, that 
God by his word has delegated to man, or 
any body of men, a right to dispose at 
discretion of the life of man. The very 
suggestion of it is in the highest degree ar- 
rogant, and insulting to the majesty of 
heaven. 

“ But though it be clear, that no such 
arbitrary right exists, as that against which 
T am contending, it will be asked, in what 
cases may man, in strict justice, be de- 
prived of life? I proceed to consider this 
question; aud I would to God, that the 
government of Great Britain would pause 
a little to consider it too.” P. 14. 


The vigour of the language in 
this passage is at least equal to the 
strength of the argument. ‘The au- 
thor might have staid to consider 
those passages in which the civil 
magistrate is described as bearing 
the sword not in vain, and for the 
punishment of evil doers; and in 
which the Almighty himself is re- 
presented as a human judge, exe- 
cuting capital punishments ; and he 
should have endeavoured to show, 
that these passages do not convey to 

REMEMBRANCER, No. 12. 
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man a discretionary power to pu- 
nish crime with death: he ought 
also to have refuted the opinion of 
those able commentators, who con- 
tend, that the original authority to 
slay the shedder of blood, included 
other heinous offences: and having 
thus established his own assertion, 
and proved professed interpreters of 
Scripture to be in error, he might 
have spoken with moderation of the 
unconscious deviations of legislators 
of all ages and of all countries, and 
have recommended with foree the 
revision of the criminal law of Eng- 
land upon scriptural principles. In 
the precipitancy of his zeal he has 
failed, as far as he is concerned to 
establish his point, and has given 
strength to a system which he has 
laboured in vain to destroy. In 
Mr. Bowdler’s judgment, the prin- 
ciple of justice is wanting in the 
criminal law of England; for * it 
is the very essence of justice that 
the punishment which is inflicted 
should contain the counterpart of 
the crime ;” and ‘ this principle 
will be found upon examination to 
pervade every dispensation and work 
of God.” He proceeds to comment 
upon the criminal law of the Jews. 


“ Tleave it to such of my readers as 
have leisure to examine tle cases in which 
the punishnent of death was inflicted by 
the divine lawgiver of the Jews. It is not 
necessary to state them here ; it will suf- 
fice for my present purpose to observe, 
that the great principle of that code of 
laws, is retribution,— as it regards per- 
sonal injury—an eye for an eye, tooth 
for tooth, life for life: (a man for a man 
observe; not a man for a sheep, not a 
man for a horse, but a man for a man) 
and with respect to property, the offender 
was to make restitution; restitution in 
kind, greater only in degree, The sen- 
tence of death in the Jewish code had in 
every case an especial reference to the 
guilt of the offender against God ; in no 
case whatever is the property or are the 
possessions of man put in competition 
with the life of man. The punishment of 
death was never inflicted for any offence 
against property.” P. 19, 

The case of the burglar, who 
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might be killed with impunity (Exod. 
xxii. 2, 3, 4. compare the Septuagint 
version), unless referred to offences 
against the person, will form an ex- 
ception, the only exception we allow 
to the rule, “ that death was never 
inflicted for any offence against pro- 
perty;” and there are many instances 
in which it is hard to trace the ope- 
ration of the law of retribution, or 
to refer the punishment to the guilt 
of the offender against God: such 
are the cases of him that curseth 
his parents, of adultery, of incest, 
of unnatural offences, of defiling a 
priest’s daughter, or a damsel that 
is betrothed. In all these cases, the 
punishment appears to be fixed ar- 
bitrarily ; and we make the remark 
because it materially affects Mr. 
Bowdler’s position concerning the 
law of retribution, in which he con- 
siders the principle of justice to 
consist, and with which he ought to 
have reconciled the 
selling an offender into slavery for a 
term of years, and the minor punish- 
ment of the scourge, which was in- 
flicted by the inferior courts on of- 
fences of aless heinous charge. It 
is true, that this code was delivered 
when the Jewish government was 
strictly a theocracy, and 

“ Tt is obvions, therefore, ist, that 
death might then be most justly inflicted 
as a punishment in various instances, 
which can afford no kind of example to 
us, and which would be utterly unjusti- 
fiable in any government merely human: 
and 2dly, that in the hands of human le- 
gislators, the exercise of the right of pu- 
nishing with death, cannot by possibility 
be extended to any case, where it was not 
exercised by God himself. In some re- 
spects, the right must be more limited; it 
can exceed in none.” P. 19, 

“* No government has had the pre- 
sumption to adopt the Jewish code as its 
standard; but the government of Great 
Britain would have acted upon the safer 
side, if it had; it las gone far more astray 
by presuming to go beyond it. Where- 
ever itis possible for us to separate the 
moral and political guilt, of which every 
crime is composed, we have in the Jewish 
code the model of a government ruling in 
strict justice; not one indeed which a 
Christian government ought to follow, but 


practice of 


one, which it might profitably study.” 
P. $1. 

A very little acquaintance with 
the principles and practices of the 
common law of England, and we 
are persuaded that Mr. Bowdler is 
far better acquainted with it than we 
profess to be, might have led him 
to adduce instances of the con- 
formity of the English with the 


Jewish law, and of the derivation of 
In proof 


the one from the other. 
of this conformity we venture to al- 
lege the abhorrence of blood, which 
pervades both systems ; and we be- 
lieve, that very many, if not mest 


of our sanguinary enactments are of 


modern origin, have been hastily in- 
troduced upon particular occasions, 
and are in practice almost, if not 
altogether, obsolete. If Mr. Bowd- 
ler had collected these statutes, and 
had insisted upon the necessity, 
and wisdom, and justice of repeal- 
ing provisions, which are equally 
opposed to human reason and to di- 
vine law, he would have rendered 
a far more important service to his 
country and to humanity, than by 
exciting prejudice, invigorating dis- 
content, and indulging in indiscri- 
minate censure, and wanton decla- 
mations, and vain allusions to serip- 
tural authority, often misapplied 
and misunderstood, 


‘“ IT am now establishing the single 
point of justice in the punishment of 
crime, independently of all considerations 
of mercy: and can there be ~ found 
beneath the sun a sight more shocking 
than that of a government, professing to 
be influenced and guided by the benign 
spirit of Christ, not merely disregarding 
every principle of Christianity, but in 
almost numberless instances breaking 
through the very bounds of Sinai itself, 
and exceeding the measure of the strictest 


justice, ruling by laws which, if there 


were no Gospel, would be oppressive, 
cruel, and unjust? When God shall make 
inquisition for blood, come that day soon 
or late, this profession of Christianity in 
any government will avail only to ag 
gravate its guilt, and increase its condem- 
pation.” P, 21, 


Having discussed the justice of 
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punishing forgery with death, Mr. 
Bowdler proceeds to examine the 
expedience and policy of the pu- 
nishment, and in this part of the 
treatise he deserves, with very few 
exceptions, on which we shall not 
insist, our cordial approbation. The 
“ rotten principle” of expedience in 
matters of legislation is discarded 
with just indignation; and it is 
shown, that death is not the only, 
and therefore not the indispensable 
punishment of forgery; that the 
fear of it is by no means effectual 
ii preventing the crime; and that 
the severity of the law defeats its 
own purpose, and deters the injured 
from prosecuting. 

The reasoning of the following 
passage will engage the attention of 
the most careless and unconcerned : 


“ The Gospel does not indeed directly 
interfere with the exercise of the duties of 
the civil magistrate, but its benign princi- 
ples will Lam persuaded eventually cure the 
evils of all governments: it exhibits to us the 
awful realities of eternity, that we may 
learn the value of this state of existence in 
reference to that beyond the grave: were 
it therefore clearly justifiable to punish 
with death, humanity would seek shelter 
under the consideration, that it was not 
imperative, and would prompt us to pause 
before we shortened the state of probation 
assigned to any one of our fellow creatures, 
and weigh well the consequences of our 
own act in plunging him into eternity, as 
well as the consequences of his act in the 
crime of which he has been guilty. There 
are a thousand reasons, which should make 
us pause before we cut the thread of life, 
md let him drop into the fathomless 
gulf: we know not the temptations and 
the snares by which he has been seduced ; 
the reluctance with which he may have 
yielded, the joy with which he would 
return to the path of rectitude, the change 
which time might effect, did we allow Lim 
space for repentance. The formal wish 
appended to his sentence of death, that he 
may find that mercy in another world, 
which we deny him in this, is but a scanty 
payment of the large debt of mercy and 
love which we owe him and seeing it 
cannot be pretended, that there is any 
command to punish with death that the 
rightis at best but questionable, the policy 
doubtful too, the very least that can be 
required of any government upon the 
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single plea of humanity would be that 
every other means should be tried before 
we have recourse to that last and most 
tremendous evil, beyond which nothing 
can be threatened by sublunary power, of 
feared from human vengeance. 

“ Again, it is the certainty, not the 
severity of punishment which deters from 
crime. Jt is not difheult to understand 
upon what principle it is, that the punish- 
ment of death has so little power to deter 
from crime ; death is scarcely contemplated 
by men in general in any other light, than 
as an evil itse!f—it is scarcely ever consi- 
dered in relation to the evil, to which it 
may and in the case of every impenitent 
sinner, must lead. It is viewed simply in 
reference to the present world and its con- 
cerns, seldom in connection with another, 
The generality of men live by sight and 
sense not by faith; an unseen judgment and 
an unseen fell, has consequently but few ter- 
rors for them, since what is not apparent to 
the external senses is either not believed at 
all, or not believed in such a way as to have 
any direct influence upon the conduct. 
Whatever persons iv general may be in 
theory, they are'unbelievers im practice; 
those of this class who from their pecuniary 
circumstances are placed above the temp- 
tation to forge, or who from their station 
in life have too keen a sense of the value 
of a good character, to commit such a 
crime may indeed imagine, that the fear of 
death alone would operate to preserve 
them, but they may perhaps be attributing 
too little to the motives, by which they are 
really actuated, and too much to those 
which have in point of fact, no real effect 
upon their conduct; at all events so far 
as those in a lower rank are concerned, a 
man has only to examine the cases of con- 
viction for forgery and other crimes to be 
satisfied of the inadequate ideas, which 
criminals entertain of death in relation to 
an eternal world, and consequently of the 
utter impossibility that the fear of death 
should have any powerful effect in the 
prevention of crime. Let him hear the 
observations of the condemned; he grieves 
indeed to be torn from bis family and speaks 
of the pains of dying, so far a3 animal 
suffering is concerned ; but as to any sense 
of the wrath of an offended God, any 
apprehension of the nature and extent of 
his holy law, or any fears for the conse- 
quences of its violation, he knows and 
feels them not: so far as death is painful 
to nature, to flesh, and sense, so far alone 
he feels : but in answer to any other fears, 
the natural fortitude which man possesses 
as an animal principle, steps in to his aid: 
and in respect to his ignorant and yet 
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unawakened conscience, he willingly be- 
lieves that God is al] mercy, and he hardly 
doubts that the satisfaciion, which is made 
to human laws by his death, will be accep- 
ted as some, if not a complete atonement, 
for the sins of an entire life.” P. 5a. 


On the melancholy history of the 
prosecutions for forgery, we feel no 
inclination to dwell. Mr. Bowdler 
has related several portions of it 
with spirit and feeling, and his 
statements are deserving of very 
serious cousideration. The case 
against the Bank is drawn up in the 
character of an accuser rather than 
a judge; and will therefore fail of 
producing its intended effect. The 
argument might have been supported 
in a more unexceptionable manner 
by a reference to the parliamentary 
returns, from which it appears, that 
the total number of persons com- 
mitted for forgery and uttering within 
the last nine years is 711, of persons 
convicted 377, of persons executed 
143. Within the same period, there 
were 531 convictions out of 588 
commitments for the minor offence 
of having forged notes in possession. 
But it is yet more important to 
observe the increase of the offence, 
and the following summary will show, 
that the crime has not been dimi- 
nished but multiplied four-fold, 
under the severity of the present 
law : 


1810 1418 
ERA 48 173 
GINS 04 64c¢s'e9 «0a08 27 86 
I 65 00455504006 16 24 


The sight of this table suggests 
another reflection, that it is the crime 
which is increased and that in the 
actual administration the sanguinary 
spirit of our laws has abated from 
the mere necessity of the case. This 
is said not with a view of pulliating 
the necessity of revising our crimi- 
nal code, for nothing can more 
strongly prove that necessity, but of 
drawing attention to the fact, that 
if crimes shall continue to be mul 
tiplied, the chances of punishment 
under the present system will be too 
remotet © excite the. apprehensions 
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of the most timid of men. The pro- 
portion of executions to capital 
convictions within the last ten years 
has varied from one in six to one in 
twelve : and the total number exe- 
cuted is not less than 808. This 
frightful waste of human life, and 
thisgrowing immorality, is enough to 
dissipate the confidence of the most 
presuming, to awaken the torpor 
ot the most indifferent, and to con- 
ciliate the favour of those most un- 
friendly and adverse to the dis- 
cussion. 

Still we do not think, that this 
should be made a popular question, 
or that it is one of which the populace 
are able to judge with effect : nor can 
we agree with Mr. Bowdler, in in- 
viting the popular favour, or in im- 
puting guilt to the people, if they 
do not make their voices to be heard 
in petitions for a revision of the 
system. We would rather inform 
the reasoning classes of the com- 
munity, lay a full statement of the 
ease before them, make them ac- 
quainted with all its aggravations, 
and leave them without excuse, if 
they were either uninformed or mis- 
informed of the real truth concern- 
ing the criminal law of the country. 
It is in parliament and by the highly 
educated members of parliament 
that these laws must be revised, 
and they will not be revised, unless 
the inexpedience and injustice of 
the existing code can be demonstra- 
ted. Rude abuse may inflame an 
unthinking multitude, but the sup- 
port of men of information and men 
in authority will be more easily con- 
ciliated by persuasion, than extort- 
ed by menaces or reproof. Whena 
specific measure shall be brought 
forward, and the proposed work is 
not now in incompetent hands, it will 
meet with due attention, and repeated 
discussions will render the ultimate 
revision more valuable and more 
complete. Mr. Bowdler has laboured 
to a certain extent in this good 
work, and we shall rejoice if the 
observations which we have offered 
in‘no hostility te him orto his cause 
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shall lead him to revise his pamphlet, 
to conduct the discussion with more 
temper, and to observe a more ade- 
quate proportion between the no- 
velty and importance of his pro- 
position, and the strength of the 
arguments by which it is supported. 

There is a note on the conduct of 
the Bishops in the House of Lords, 
wholly irrelevant to the subject in 
dispute, which we cannot pass 
without condemnation; these are 
not times in which men of high 
station should be wantonly and 
gratuitously exposed to censure, and 
we are persuaded that the in- 
sinuations of Mr. Bowdler are 
wholly undeserved. We refer to 
the conduct of Bishop Horsley, or 
to that of the present Bishop of 
Chester, as proofs that the Bishops 
are not uninterested in the moral 
questions which are brought before 
the Upper House. Nor are we aware 
that it would be consistent with their 
general duty to form their opinions 
as decidedly, and express them as 
intemperately as Mr. Bowdler upon 
subjects which perplex those whom 
they more immediately concern, and 
on which the statesmen and magis- 
trates of Britain are very far from 
unanimous, When the criminal code 
shall be fairly and fully submitted to 
the House of Lords, we feel confident 
that it will be too late to accuse the 
bench of Bishops of having betrayed 
an indifference to its revision. Thata 
‘little exertion in the cause of God 
and truth, of injured justice and 
suffering humanity, would do more to 
conciliate the people of this country, 
than if our ecclesiastical rulers were 
to cover the land with Churches,” 
is an insinuation which deserves 
noanswer. It is not very consistent 
with Mr. Bowdler’s profession, that 
he is “ desirous of rendering honour 
to whom honour is due, and will 
not withhold it even from those, 
who apart from the offices they fill 
are not entitied to any.” 
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A compressed View of the Religious 
Principles and Practices of the 
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Age; or, a Trial of the Chief 
Spirits that are in the World, by 
the Standard of the Scriptures ; at- 
tempted in Eight Sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford, 
in the Year 1819, at the Lecture 
founded by the late Rev. John 
Bampton, M.A. Canon of Salis- 
bury. By Hector Davies Mor- 
gan, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Minister of Castle Hedingham, 
Essex, and Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. Lord Kenyon, pp. 430. 
Rivingtons. 1819. 


THERE are two important objects 
which sucha volume asMr. Morgan's 
is particularly calculated to promote. 
It may furnish an answer to the dis- 
senting and sceptical arguments 
which rest upon the divisions among 
the flock of Christ; and it may lay 
the foundation of a more gereral 
acquaintance with theology than 
the present, or any preceding age 
has enjoyed. The conclusions 
which the unbeliever attempts to es- 
tablish upon the errors and disputes 
which separate Christians from one 
another, must instantly be pro- 
nounced invalid by every competent 


judge, when he is reminded that 


Scripture has declared, that such 
things must needs be. And if the 
schisinatic remembers that the same 
inspired persons who laid so much 
stress upon union and harmony, 
foretold also the existence and the 
mischiefs of dissent, he can hardly 
be able to believe that dissent is 
no evil, or that it ever can be an ob- 
On 
the value of the writings which es- 
tr lish or circulate this knowledge, 
nv difference of opinion can exist. 
If there ever was a time in which 
concealment could be advantageous 
to the cause of truth, that time has 
past. False notions on every 
branch of religion and morals are 
circulated so extensively, and in 
such insinuating shapes, that igno- 
rance is atterly unable to protect us 
from their power. A want of 
knowledge indeed may injure, but 
cannot assist us, It may prevent 
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us from making an adequate ac- 
quaintance with the truth ; but error 
will not consent to remain unknown. 
By becoming more familiar with the 
sentiments of those to whom we are 
opposed, be they the sceptics who 
reject, or the heretics who pervert 
the Gospel, we may be prepared to 
contend successfully for the faith 
delivered to the saints ; on any other 
plan wecan only expect to witness a 
continual repetition of the scene 
which is passing before our eyes. 
A systematic. instruction of all 
classes of society, in the evidence 
and the doctrines of Christianity, a 
rigid examination of popular errors, 
especially of those which relate to 
the government of the Church, is 
demanded unequivocally by the 
signs of the times, and would be the 
most effectual human instrument of 
national improvement. The par- 
tial mischief which it might occa- 
sionally produce, would be swal- 
lowed up and lost in the abundance 
of its good and glorious effects. The 
adversary, who avails himself with 
such success of inexperience and 
simplicity, will be compelled to ap- 
pear in his real character and co- 
lours, and he will alarm many 
more than he will deceive. Those 
persons who declare themselves sa- 
tisfied with any Christian creed, 
may be made to perceive that they 
have no warrant for this species of 
liberality. The Semi-Calvinist may 
be convinced that he at all events is 
in the wrong ; and that if he will not 
advance, nothing is left for him but 
toretreat. The Socinian may learn 
that when he determines to defend 
a system which itis impossible to re- 
concile with the Scriptures, he takes 
the first step towards unqualified 
Deism. The Non-Conformist may 
discover that he has stumbled at 
the threshold, and that Christians will 
never cease to wrangle, until they 
have ceased to divide. 

In his introductory discourse from 
1 John iv. 1. Mr. Morgan considers 
the prevalence of religious error, 
and the proper means of avoiding it, 
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With respect to the objections with 
which it has furnished the unbe- 
liever, he well observes— 


“If it were possible to have no expe- 
rience of the vanity of human reason, and 
no sense of the imbecility and inconstancy 
of human virtue ; if the traths of the 
Christian revelation, and its distinguishing 
precept of mutual love could be proclaii- 
ed to men in a state of moral pertection ; 
if they sbould be informed that the duty is 
illustrated by frequent allusions to the Di- 
vine benevolence, that the doctrine flows 
from the source of infinite wisdom, and 
that both are sanctioned and recommended 
by the most powerful and affecting obliga- 
lions ; if, at the same time, the intimations 
of prophecy should be suppressed, and they 
should be left toform their own conclusions 
of the success or the failure of this reli- 
gion from an abstract view of its intrinsic 
merit ;-—if hearers possessing these qualifi- 
cations, or placed under these circum- 
stances, could be found, they would have 
no hesitation ip declaring, that the Chris- 
tiza religion would be received by all men, 
that it would be practised by all men, and 
render their dwellings a sanctuary of truth, 
and love, and peace. But when we reflect 
upon what passes within our own hearts 
and before our eyes, when we unfold the 
vision and the prophecy which represent 
the corruption of truth, the distractions of 
charity, and the oppositions of worldly in- 
terest, however we may deprecate the ful- 


 filment of the prediction, we can found no 
just exception upon the event. 


We can- 
not dispute the divine authority of a 
scheme, because it has not done what it 
never professed to do, becanse it has not 
invariaby nor universally influenced and 
improved the affections and conduct of 
mankind. 

“ Let therefore the unbeliever cease to 
triumph in the corruptions of the Christian 
Church ; and let the faithful have consola- 
tion in the unfailing living evidence which 
the gradual fulfilment of prophecy is every 
day bearing to the truth. The persecu- 
tions, the apostasies, the heresies and 
schisms of the Church, every thing which 
has brought disgrace upon the Christian 
name where it is known, or obstructed its 
progress where it is not known, have been 
foretold from the beginning. ‘The predic- 
tions of failure have been consolidated 
with the articles of our faith and the mo- 
tives of our obedience, and the one can 
hardly be received where the other are un- 
known. The policy of the human phi- 
losopher might have led him to conceal 
the futility of his endeavours, or his ambi- 
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tion might have prevented him from anti- 
cipating such futility; but the Christian 
Teacher, with the wisdom, ingenuousness, 
and truth, which mark his character, hath 
not feared to foretell the inefficacy of his 
doctrine, and hath left a testimony to all 
nations, of the 
which should form the edifying discipline 
of his Church.” | P. 2. 

Having established the truth of 
these assertions by copious refer- 
ences to Holy Writ, and having 
assigned their respective tasks to 
reason, to tradition, and to divine 
illumination, in assisting us in the 
discovery of truth, the author con- 
cludes his first sermon by a state- 
ment of the plan upon which his 
course of lectures is drawn up. 


persecutions and _ trials 


“ Of the spirits of error and worldly 
wisdom, none is more deceitful or more 
imposing, or more successful in his wan- 
dering through the earth, than that which 
recommends a spurious liberality ; which 
teaches that there is no error, or that 
there is no offence in error; that theolo- 
gical controversy originates in, and is sup- 
ported by, mutual miapprehension and mis- 
representation ; that all men are agreed in 
the acknowledgment of essential doctrines ; 
and that the shades of error are but as the 
specks and clouds which none but the curious 
observer can discern, upon the Sun of righ- 
teousness and truth. In answer to this 
master spirit, it may be of use to exhibit 
the prophecies which speak of specific er- 
rors ; to shew what false prophets are ac- 
tually in the world; to collect their various 
sentiments, as far as is possible, from their 
writings, and to recite the very words of 
their ostensible advocates and apologists, 
and to convict them by an appeal to the 
sense and language of the Scriptures. In 
pursuing this course with the modernized 
doctrines of Socinus and of Calvin, with 
the forms and superstitions of the Church 
of Rome, with the various ecclesiastical 
anomaties which had their origin in the 
convulsions of the sixteenth century, and 
with the practical manners of those, who, 
with a professed respect for the form of 
godliness, are but too destitute of its 
power, the chief spirits that are in the 
world will be brought to trial, and occasion 
will be afforded to judge of their preten- 
sions whether they are of God. The doc- 
trines of our own Church, exhibited in her 
Articles and public Formularies, will be 
submitted to the same examination, that 
ve may not only ‘prove ail things,’ but be 
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persuaded to ‘ hold fast that which is good.’ 
In the proposed method of investigation, 
two leading evils, which are commouly im- 
puted to the polemic, will be avoided. 
The citation of the words of other men 
will obviate the charge of misrepresenta- 
tion; and the collection of scriptural testi- 
monies and arguments will prevent the 
imputation, that while we reprove the er- 
rors of others, we are guilty of preaching 
ourselyes and our own inventions, rather 
than the unadulterated truth as it is in 
Jesus.” P, 26, 

We know not how to give a better ge- 
neral account of the contents of Mr. 
Morgan’s volume, than by saying that 
he has fully redeemed this pledge; and 
any doubts which may exist respect- 
ing the value of his work, must arise 
from previous doubts respecting the 
practicability of his plan. If the 
author designed to write a popular 
book, it must be admitted that his 
subject is not happily chosen; the 
class of readers, by whom “‘ a sylla- 
bus of popular opinions in religion” 
will be welcomed as an acceptable 
present, is far from being as large 
as we could wish; and of those who 
are disposed to admit the import- 
ance of his publication, some will be 
liable to mistake its genuine appli- 
cation and use. 

In order to explain our sentiments 
on this subject, both to the author 
and the reader, we extract the heads 
of a single lecture from the list of 
contents. The fourth Sermon from 
1 Tim. iv. 1, 2, 3, compares the doc- 
trines of the Romanists with Scrip- 
ture; and the following are the di- 
visions of the subject which Mr, 
Morgan adopts. 


“ Corruption of the spirituality of the 
Christian religion foretold. Doctrines of the 
Romanists explained by Delahogue, Ber- 
ington, Gandolphy, and Eustace, compared 
with the Scriptures, I, The authority of 
the Scriptures and of tradition. 2. The in- 
fallibility of the Church. 3. Privileges of 
the Church of Rome. 4. Titles and powers 
of the Pope. 5. Celibacy of the Priest- 
hood, 6. The seven Sacraments, 7, Tran- 
substantiation, Communion in one kind, 
and the Sacrifice of the Mass. 8. The 


Sacrament of Penance, Contrition, Confes- 
sion, and Satisfaction, 


9. Indulgences. 
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10. Purgatory, and prayers for the Dead. 
11. Invocation of Saints. 12. Relics, &c. 
13. Pomp of Service. 14. Authority of 
the Pope in secular affairs. 15. Mr. Eus- 
tace’s view of the religion of Italy.” P. 6. 


The plan then it is to be observed, 
is to explaia cach of these doctrines ; 
and to contrast them with the texts 
of Scripture by which they are dis- 
proved ; and it will be evident from 
a single glance at the list of contents 
that the process of compression 
must be carried to a very great ex- 
tent. The tenets of the Unitarian, 
the Calvinist, the Romanist, and the 
Non-conformist, pass in rapid re- 
view before the astonished specta- 
tor; and he is knee-deep in Dela- 
hogue Berington, and Gandolphy, 
before he has recovered from the 
fatigues of encountering Estlin, Car- 
penter, and Belsham. This defect 
must be forcibly felt by every de- 
scription of readers ; but the candid 
critic, at the sanie time, will not fail 
to admit that the defect is counter- 
acted, as far as possible, by the 
author's style; and that when the 
mind is not unwilling to pass from 
one topic to another, Mr. Morgan is 
always ready to provide wings for 
its flight. Anche 

Having stated these objections to 
the work as the object of a single 
perusal, let us proceed to a more 
equitable consideration of its merits 
as a standard volume in a theolo- 
gical library. Whatever may be 
thought of the opinions maintained 
at the beginning of this article, it 
cannot be doubted that the Clergy, 
at least, should be acquainted with 
the sentiments of every Christian 
sect. ‘These sentiments are not to 
be gathered from the books of for- 
mer days, because our sectaries 
hold themselves responsible for no 
writings but their own. And it is 
consequently necessary to consume 
many an hour in ascertaining the 
present state of those false doctrines 
and heresies, which by the very 
nature of their constitution are sub- 
ject to perpetual change. Nor 
does the mischief terminate here ; 
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for after we have perused several for- 
midable volumes, and satisfied our- 
selves that we have at last fully mas- 
tered their contents, it has often hap- 
pened that when we are desirous of 
exhibiting the author's opinions, 
there is no possibility of doing so 
fairly, in a moderate compass, with- 
out a reconsideration of the whole 
work. Forinstance, Scott’s Remarks 
upon the Refutation of Calvinism, 
which thanks to the character and sta- 
tion of their author, have obtained a 
place of some consequence among 
the volumes of modern controversy, 
do not present us with a full view 
of his tenets in any one place. The 
doctrines of the modern Calvinist 
are scattered through his pages with 
very little attention to arrangement 
or method; and thence they must 
be extracted at the expence of much 
time and trouble, as often as there 
is occasion to quote or refute them. 
Now from this work Mr, Morgan 
has given some very important se- 
lections, which, for the future, will 
materially shorten our task: he has 
accurately detailed Mr. Scott's opi- 
nions in his own words, and at 
the same time, by the texts with 
which these opinions are contrasted, 
we are presented with a clue which 
can discover all their windings. 

It is by his steady adherence to 
this system, and by applying it to 
all the leading controversial writers 
of the day, that Mr. Morgan has 
rendered the principal service to his 
brethren : he has materially relieved 
their future labours, by furnishing 
them with the pith and essence of 
many tedious books, which they 
have little leisure to peruse, and of 
which they ought not to be ignorant. 
The great fairness and candour with 
which his task has been accomplish- 
ed, will, we doubt not, be acknow- 
ledged by those who differ from him 
most, Their silence, indeed, may 
alone be considered as a satisfactory 
proof that no misrepresentation of 
theic opinions has been deteeted in 
his Lectures ; and the reader, there- 
fore, may confidently appeal to his 
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summary, whenever he is deficient 
either in the ability or the disposi- 
tion to conduct his enquiries upon 
a larger scale. At the same time it 
is evident that this syllabus ought 
not to be substituted for works of 
greater amplification and detail, but 
to be regarded as an index to their 
principal contents. Let it be ap- 
plied to its proper use ; let it serve 
to fix the prominent points of a sub- 
ject on the memory, and to con- 
dense the thoughts which occur in 
the course of more profound re- 
searches ; and it is calculated to be 
truly valuable to the theological 
reader, But it neither gives, nor 
pretends to give, sufficient explana- 
tion or assistance to those by whom 
the subjects have been hitherto ne- 
glected; and we are sure that 
nothing can be further from the 
author's intention, than to sanction 
or encourage a superticial acquaint- 
ance with divinity, 

We shall proceed to furnish our 
readers with a specimen of Mr, 
Morgan’s manner, and we are in- 
duced to select that specimen from 
the lecture on Non-conformity, both 
because it appears to be compiled 
in his happiest manner, and because 
it refers to a subject on which igno- 
rance is particularly abundant. 


“1. Dissenters, * individually and sepa- 
rately *, * assert the right of private 
judgment, the sufficiency of the Scrip- 
tures, and the necessity of free inquiry t :’ 
and it is their first principle, that ‘ every 
man has an unequivocal right to inquire 





« * A Series of Letters addressed to the 
Church and Congregation assembling at the 
Great Meeting, Coggeshall; containing a 
complete Narrative of the cruel and un- 
merited Persecution of which the Rev. J. 
Fielding has been the subjeet for more 
than twelve months past: written by him- 
self,” p. 80. 

‘** + Particulars of the Life of a Dissent- 
ing Minister; written by himself: with 
occasional Reflections illustrative of the 
Education and. professional State of the 
Dissenting Clergy, and of the Character 
and Manners of the Dissenters in general,” 
Pp. Vili. 

REMEMBRANCER, No, J2. 
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and judge for Ifimself; to worship God 
according to the dictates of his conscience ; 
to vindicate his own principles, and to 


invite others to embrace them *.’ This is 
publicly declared to be the ‘ right of every 
man, a right derived immediately from 
the Almighty Creator +,’ and ‘ every man, 
in every age and in every country, has a 
sacred unalienable right to worship God 
according to his conscience, which no in- 
dividuals, or governments, or legislatures, 
can, without injustice and oppression, di- 
rectly or indirectly infringe ... it is from 
heaven $.’ ‘ No one is at liberty to con- 
cede a superiority of a legislative nature 
to another in matters of religious duty, or 
to surrender any portion of that moral 
freedom which is the basis of accountable- 
ness. Power, in relation to conscience, 
cannot be delegated; the will of another 
cannot become our law ; the usurpation is 
impiety. The free agency of man not 
only involves a sacred unalienable right, 
which the magistrate cannot lawfully in- 
fringe ; but it imposes upon every indivi- 
dual a duty, from which there is no dis- 
charge §.’ ‘ Linfer the right of free in- 
quiry from the duty of investigation, and 
I do not expect that any person who ad- 
mits the latter will dispute the former |}.’ 
It is remarkable, that in these assertions 
there is but a cursory reference to the au- 
thority of a scriptural rule, to which, when 
they are made subservient, we do not deny 
the duty of investigation, nor the right of 
private judgment, But when we read 
that it belongeth not unto the natural man 
to know ‘ the things of the Spirit of God, 
for foolishness is in him, neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned § ;’ when we read also, that 
* unlearned and unstable men have wrest- 
ed the Scriptures to their own destruc- 
tion ** ;’ we perceive no trace of the inhe- 
rent, unalienable, heaven-descended right 
of free inquiry. We know that the great 
body of the Gentiles, whom the Apostles 





«¢ * Williams's Religious Liberty stated 
and enforced on the Principles of Scrip- 
tare and Common Sense, in Six Essays,” 

» 95. 

‘* + Resolution passed at a Special Ge- 
neral Meeting of the Unitarian Fund, Aug. 
20, 1818. Compare Williams,” p. 183. 

“ + Protestant Society for the Protec- 
tion of Religious Liberty.” See Evan. 
Mag, 1815, p. 512, Williams p, 2, 3. 


“* § Conder,”-p. 75. 

“ }| Williams,” p. 56. 
“ q 1 Cor. ii, 14.” 

‘¢ *# 2 Peter, iii, 16.” 
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instructed, had no means besiders oral 
instruction of prosecuting this inquiry. 
Although St. Paul exhorts the Thessalo- 
nians to ‘ prove’ and make trial of * all 
things,’ he at the same time exhorts them 
to ‘ hold fast that which is good*.’ and 
although St. John instructs the disciples 
te ‘ try the spirits, whether they are of 
God,’ he nevertheless prescribes the specific 
standard by which the inquiry should be 
determined t+. Hence we infer, that there 
hath been from the beginning some limit 
of inquiry, some rule of interpretation, 
some settled scheme of religious profession, 
generally admitted in the Church, to which 
the multitude were willing to defer, and 
from which no man could deviate without 
offence.” P. 210. 

“ The principal questions at issue { are, 
the right of private judgment; the autho- 
rity of national Establishments for religion ; 
the nature of Christian unity, and the 
form, order, and authority of the Chris- 
tiap ministry. If the Scriptnres recom- 
mend unlimited inquiry ; if they condemn 
the alliance of the Church with the State ; 
if they justify a diversity of religious pro- 
fession, dn elective ministry, and the inde- 
pendence of voluntary associations, in de- 
ference to their authority, it is our duty to 
become Dissenters: but if they discounte- 
mance private imaginations, and demand 
settled ‘principles of belief; if they require 
a strict unity of communion ; if they sanc- 
tion the divine institution of Bishops, 
Priésts, and Deacons, for the edification 
of the Church, let us retain our commu- 
nion with the Church of England, iin the 
assurance, that it rests on an apostolical 
foundation.” P. 463. 


It is in this way that the author 
conducts his whole enquiry: the 
doctrines are fairly and even strongly 





“* 4 Thess. v. 21.” 

“+1 John iv. 1, 2.” 

“« $ The principles of Nonconformity, 
as respects the constitution of Christian 
Churehes, are briefly these: the purely 
voluntary nature of religious union; ‘the 
necessary independence | of societies so 
Originating ; the spirituality of the objects 
they are exc signed to proniofe ; 
the moral nature ot the authority to which 
they are subject, as opposed to ‘all admix- 
ture of secular power ; and finally, the 
analienable right vested in every such so- 
ciety, to choose its spiritual pastors and 
teachers,’” Conder, p. %48. see also, 
p. 302. 
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stated, and their fallacy is pointed 
out with a hasty but unerring hand. 

The sixth Sermon compares the 
manners of the age with the rule 
laid down in Scripture, and applies 
the prophecy, that “ men shall be 
lovers of pleasure more than lovers 
of God, having a form of godliness, 
but denying the power thereof,” to 
the present degeneracy of morals in 
this country. Our limits prevent 
us from entering into a full discus- 
sion of this subject, and it would 
be worse than useless to attempt a 
summary decision of the questicn, 
In spite, however, of all the deplo- 
rable instances of profligacy which 
have been recalled to our recollec- 
tion by Mr. Morgan, we must think 
that his picture is overcharged. As 
a proof how far we fall short of the 
true Gospel standard, as an admo- 
nition both to those who are uncon- 
cerned at iniquity, and to those 
who imagine that it will yield to 
their very insufficient remedies, no 
fault can be justly found with our 
author's rapid sketch. But if it be 
intended as a comparison between 
the past and present ages, we must 
doubt, in the first place, whether 
the means of a fair contrast are 
placed within any man’s reach, and 
if they are, we must deny that the 
author has availed himself of them 
He dwells with great emphasis upon 
the increase of crime, upon juvenile 
delinquency, capital punishments, 
&c. &e. It has been shewn, how- 
ever, since the publication of his 
work, that comparing the number 
of offences with the number of those 
that might offend, crimes attended 
with violence have diminished with- 
in the last century in Great Britain. 
And of those scenes of low de- 
bauchery and juvenile pollution 


which the inquiries of the House of 


Commons have recently brought to 
light, it may be doubted whether 
the present age be not the detector 
rather than the author. ‘They have, 
probably, been in existence for 
many years ; but as we are reforming, 
or are endeavouring to reform what 
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our forefathers neglected, more at- 
tention will be necessarily directed 
to the subject; and the public will 
be informed of much transgression 
and iniquity with which they were 
long unacquainted, This, the author 
admits, must be regarded as a fa- 
vourable symptom. And if he had 
applied the same mode of reasoning 
to the conduct and manners of the 
upper classes of society, it would 
have led to a less discouraging re- 
sult than that at which he now 
arrives. The follies and scandals 
of the day are circulated to an un- 
exampled extent. Each successive 
tale of seduction or adultery is re- 
portedat length in the Sunday News- 
paper, and blazoned in capitals upon 
our walls; and crime is thus rendered 
as notorious as possible, But Mr. 
Morgan will not contend that it is, 
therefore, more common ; and there 
are symptoms of a reviving sense of 
religious obligation, which we trust 
will soon enable us to support an 
opposite opinion. 

The concluding Lecture presses 
the duty of speaking the truth in 
love, from a variety of considera- 
tions, and in a very amiable tone ; 
and nothing can better shew the dis- 
cretion and temper which Mr. Mor- 
gan has brought to the execution of 
his very difficult task, than an ex- 
tract from his remarks upon the 
subject of conciliation. He takes a 
correct view of Christian firmness 
and consistency, and places the 
great work of reconciliation upon 
its only solid base. 


“Tt is nevertheless, unhappily, more 
easy to state what are not, than what are 
the terms of conciliation. Men who speak 
the truth im love, are not prepared to ac- 
quiesce in denying the Lord who bought 
them ; in a perverted doctrine of personal 
election; in a blind deference to human 
traditions ; or in an unrestrained and un- 
limited gight of private judgement. The 
only sure ground of conciliation among 
Protestants is, the acknowledged suffici- 
ency of the Scriptures ; and the more our 
doctrines are deduced from this only 
source, and Protestants, in conformity with 
their ostensible professions, learn, aecord- 
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ing to the scriptural rule, to speak the 
trath in love, and to contend earnestly ‘ for 
the faith delivered to the saints, the more 
clear and the more definite will be the 
promise of ecclesiastical union. When men 
are conteat to draw their belief from the 
pure streams, and to examine the scriptural 
authenticity of a doctrine, rather than te 
argue on its reasonableness and probability, 
they will ‘ grow up into Christ,” and the 
disjointed members of the Christian body 
will be re-united and combined in trath 
and love. ‘They will cease to inquire whe- 


ther Christ is God, and submit to the au- 


thority which has decided, that he is ‘ God, 
even ‘the true God*,.’ They will not 
contend for a personal election, against the 
uniform testimony, that Christ ‘ is a propi- 
tiation for our sins; and not for ours only, 
but for those of the whole worldt.’ They 
will not uphold the expedience of an uni- 
versal Father, in opposition to him who 
hath taught them to acknowledge no mar 
their master or father upon eartht. They 
will not deny the possibility of Christian 
unity, but follow the Apostle’s exhortation, 
and earnestly endeavour to keep it. Is it 
impossible, that under the same influence 
the love of pleasure may be discounte- 
nanced, and the ‘ form of godliness’ be ren- 
dered subservient to its power; that such 
settled principles of faith may be incul- 
cated, as shall produce consistent habits of 
righteousness, and that a practical sease 
of religion shall preclude the presumptuous 
imputations of hypociisy, and restrain the 
indiscretions of an eccentric zeal? These 
will be the natural fruits of the efficacy of 
scriptural doctrine ; and Christian men, not 
pretending to wisdom beyond that which is 
written, will hold fast the grand articles of 
their Christian belief, and follow the pre- 
scribed method of propagating them, and, 
* speaking the truth in love, will grow up in 
all things into him who is the head, even 
Christ,” P. 406, 


ae 


REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 
British Review for November, 1819. 


In the leading article of the last 
British Review, entitled the “ Cu- 
rates’ Bill, and Curates’ Appeal,” 





* © John i. 1. 
20.” 

+ “1 John ii, 2.” 

t “ Matt, xmiii, 8—1i2.” 
oF2 . 


Rom, ix, 5, 1 John v. 
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and written and conceived in the 
purest spirit of the ‘* London Criti- 
cal Journal,” it is observed ; 


“The word ‘we’ frequently occurs 
throughout” the Curates’ Appeal: “ a word 
which reviewers are compelled to use for 
want of a better. Indeed, once contempo- 
rary work of criticism is much in the habit 
of iterating this important monosyllable, 
with an air of demi-official authority, as 
the only security for the truth of the bold- 
est assumptions, aud the accuracy of very 
questionable allegations, But this is cer- 
tainly a bad example and ought by no 
means to be imitated.” P, 295, 


Now let the reader judge of the 
strict consistency with which the 
British Reviewer follows the rule 
which he recommends, and avoids 
the example which he proscribes, 
The sentence which immediately fol- 
lows the rule of proscription is this: 


“ With reference to the work before 
Us, WE must observe that ‘ we,’ however 
often repeated in an anonymous appeal, 
will never serve to anthenticate occur- 
rences without names, and statements with- 
out documents.” 


Again, p. 296, 297. 


** But wr bave heard much of another 
class of offenders, of those namely, whose 
doctrines tend to produce a bad life in 
their hearers. For ourser ves, though we 
have often fallen in with ministers to whose 
doctrines this tendency has been imputed, 
WE are not aware that WE have ever hap- 
pened to meet with a case within the pale 
where we had the means of satisfying our- 
SELVES that there was any ground for the 
accusation. We may, in one or two in- 
stances, have suspected something of a bias 
that way, but nothing that amounted to 
direct proof, nothing, indeed, that sufficed 
to satisfy us, evenin ouR own minds, But 
what we have not seen WE have often 
heard denounced.” 


To insist on the verbiage of the 
British Review ; on the perpetual re- 
currence of the same words in the 
same sense, and the same sense in 
the same words; on the arbitrary 
enactment of a rule for no conceiv- 
able purpose, except the lengthening 
out of alabouring essay; or on the pro- 
hibition of the authority of ‘ we’ to 
other critics, and the practical appro- 


priation of it to the London Critical 
Journal, might justly be deemed a 
work of supererogation, No reader 
who has toiled through one of its arti- 
cles, will ever be tempted to look into 
another, forany thing like terseness of 
expression, or lucid arrangement of 
argument, or vigorous application of 
the mind and understanding. But 
while there is in the British Review 
an ostensible zeal for religion, and 
that zeal is principally manifested in 
reviling the ecclesiastical authorities 
of the country, with the exception 
of one prelate, who is ever and again 
nauseated with the most gross and 
fulsome adulation, it is necessary 
that this insidious zeal should be ex- 
hibited in all its ‘* outrageous inve- 
teracy.” ‘This exposure is challen- 
ged more especially by an article in 
the last number, which purposes to 
treat of the Curates’ Bill, of a recent 
publication under the name of the 
Curates’ Appeal, and of a sermon by 
Mr. Bugg, from which the writer is 
led into ‘‘ a train of thoughts,” not 
very relevant, upon the present state 
of the Church of England, and to au 
application of these thoughts to the 
subject under discussion, 

The “ Act of Parliament com- 
monly known by the name of the 
Curates’ Act,” orthe Consolidation 
Bill, is very briefly and superticially 
discussed, although the Reviewer re- 
turns after many a discursive ram. 
ble to the examination of it. 


“ Concerning this Act, a person not ac- 
customed to measure his words might ex- 
claim the moment he had run his eye over 
it, that it was framed for the express pur- 
pose of conferring an arbitrary, uncanoni- 
cal, and unconstitutional power on prelates, 
Nothing, however, has yet come before us, 
which amounts to a direct proof that such 
a purpose was formed, or that such a power 
has been exercised; and the Act, beyond 
a question, may have been partly framed 
with a view to other objeets, some of them 
highly beneficial.” 


After reciting the sixty-ninth and 
eighty-third sections of the Act, and 
printing the latter part of sect. 69 
in italics, the reviewer proceeds: 
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*¢ In these two clauses we have a provi- 
sion for every thing that men in authority 
can want; against others arbitrary power ; 
tor themselves immunity and protection. 
The latter provision is, perhaps, mere mat- 
ter of course; but it certainly makes the 
contrast striking. 

“ It is to the part of the former clause, 
that relates to the power of removing cu- 
rates, with which we have to do, and 
which strikes us as most extraordinary. 
The enactment stands among others, many 
of which appear salutary or unexception- 
able. But take it out from the mass; se- 
parate it from what goes before and comes 
after; aud then view it by itself, and it 
appears something so ‘ sui generis,’ so new 
and extraordinary, so different from any 
thing that was ever heard of before, so at 
variance with the ordinary spirit of our 
laws and ecclesiastical constitutions, that 
we are tempted to wonder how it came 
where we find it, and how it was suffered to 
remain there, and above all, how it eluded 
the vigilance of the opposition,” P. 283, 

For this want of vigilance the op- 
position are schooled at some length, 
and the schooling is renewed after 
various intervals, according to the 
received practice of the Review, of 
never accomplishing the most trifling 
work by a single effort. With these 
remarks the discussion of the Act 
as a distinct and separate part of 
the essay concludes : in noticing the 
Curates’ Appeal, the act is again 
condemned as arbitrary,” as ‘ still 
farther arbitrary in being partial,” 
and as having ‘ consistency in the 
prelates retaining all the power,”— 
p- 285. It is not, however, uncon- 
stitutional, because ‘‘ whatever is 
legal is constitutional ;” but ‘* say 
that the Curates’ Act has changed 
the constitution, and we say the 
same.” p, 293. Lastly, it is “ un- 
just.” p. 308. The public are sup- 
posed to argue upon the Act in the 
following manner, and it is no com- 
mon responsibility which the re- 
viewer incurs by first suggesting, and 
afterwards approving the argument: 


** The public, especially that part of the 
community who reside in the parishes of 
the ejected ministers, and are acquainted 
with the merits of their respective cases, 
will form and will be justified in forming 
They 


the worst suspicions and surmiscs, 
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will say that none but foul motives could 
have led to so foul a preceeding, ‘They 
will say the plain fact is this, that the ene- 
mies of these ministers were determined 
to get rid of them in some way or other ; 
that baffled in their attempts to proceed 
against them in a more public way, finding 
themselves neither seconded by the feel- 
ings of the community, nor sanctioned by 
considerations involving the interests of the 
state, perceiving that the contest was 
merely a contest between themselves and 
those whom they desired to expei, and 
that no portion of the public participated in 
their motives, principles, or resentments ; 
they were resolved to provide a quict 
and summary method of affecting their 
purpose ; that they pursued their plan not 
openly but insidiously ; that having influ- 
ence in the legislative assemblies of the 
country, they used it against those who 
had none; that dreading to attract the 
public eye, they durst not attempt to ob- 
tain a law, purporting to be framed for the 
specific purpose they had in view, but con- 
trived one which whileit embraceda variety 
of arrangements, some of them favourable in 
appearance to the persons in question, was 
principally framed with the view of ac- 
quiring powcr to be directed against them ; 
that fearing to give the required enactment 
too conspicuous a situation, they placed it 
as one amongst maby others; not assiguipg 
even a separate clause to it, but blending 
it with something relative to the giving of 
licenses, that is, to the giving ef that which 
they wished to take away; that finding 
they had to cope with men who felt an 
interest in the primitive doetrines of the 
Ciurch, and therefore had well informed 
themselves of the wants and circumstances 
attending its establishment, and who con- 
sequently foiled them in every discussion, 
and confuted them in every appeal to facts, 
they were the more anxious to arm them- 
selves with powers, which should dispense 
with historical reference, and cut short 
enquiry; that thus dreading notoriety on 
every account, and having every motive 
fur privacy, they wisely had recourse to 
this clandestine mode of exclusion ; that in 
conformity with these designs, they made 
every arrangement for secrecy ; that they 
contented themselves with effecting their 
purpose so far only as it admitted of being 
effected, as they hoped with the least dis- 
turbance; that they aimed only at ex- 
cluding curates, and not at excluding in- 
cumbents; that while they ejected the 
moveables they spared the fixtures ; that in 
this manner they hoped to shovel away 
much of the annoyance, with the least 
trouble to themselves, and the least mcite- 
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ment of public interest; that, moreover, in 
their eagerness when the Act was passed, to 
profit by the powers which it conferred, 
they had recourse to an arbitrary, severe, 
and unconstitutional mode of procedure 
which the legislature only omitted to pro- 
vide against, because it never could have 
anticipated such disingenuousness, and such 
injustice.” P, 310, 311. 


It is surely in anticipation of a 
very refined state of society, that 
the public are supposed to reason 
with the art of a special pleader, 
and to haveadeep acquaintance with 
the hearts and intentions of the bi- 
shops, who are obviously the “ ene- 
mies,” the “ they,” whose “ foul 
motives have led to so foul a pro- 
ceeding.” Itis an act of singular 
candour and moderation in the Bri- 
tish Reviewer, that while he justifies 
the reasoning of the public upon 
this measure, he makes that public 
to contradict him, or at least to 
possess more knowledge and pene- 
tration than he possesses. Thus the 
British Reviewer has nothing before 
him, ‘‘ which amounts to a direct 
proof” of that which in the estima- 
tion of the public is a “ plain fact <” 
the public judge the Act to have 
been “ principally formed with the 
view of acquiring power” to be mis- 
used, while the British Reviewer has 
no proof “ that such a purpose was 
formed :” and, again, the public call 
that unconstitutional” which the 
British Reviewer denies to be un- 
constitutional, because the Act has 
** changed the constitution.” These 
are discrepancies which ‘ the pub- 
lic’ and the Reviewer must settle 
between them, It is more consist- 
ently that the public imputes ail 
these wicked designs to the Bishops, 
because they “ dreaded to attract 
the public eye,” and, moreover, be- 
cause they ‘‘ feared to give the ac- 
quired enactment too conspicuous a 
situation.” The reader who is de- 
sireus of collecting, with little la- 
bour, the spirit and substance of 
this attenuated argument, will find 
it in the form of a consolatery ad- 
dress to an ejected Curate : 
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“ Though he be actually abandoned by 
the constituted authorities of his country, 
though bis wrongs be overlooked by the 
keener eye of faction, thongh he be able 
even to make out a case, which shall pre- 
sent the frightful picture of dissolute lay- 
men and secular divines, combining to op- 
press and overwhelm him, let him be in 
nothing terrified by his adversaries.” P. 317. 


The archbishop of Canterbury is 
not included among these “ secular 
divines,” but it is an ambiguous com- 
pliment, a compliment to his grace’s 
liberality, which implies a censure 
on his judgment and vigilance, which 
is conveyed in the following extracts : 


* Whi, it will be said, did not the legis- 
lature consider, before they passed so ar 
bitrary a law, a law so open to abuse in 
its execution? Above all, how unfortunate 
that the gentleman who introduced tlic 
Bill, neglected to communicate its enact- 
ments, pregnant as they were with clerical 
importance to his most reverend relative ? 
That exalted prelate, occupied, no doubt, 
with the duties of his station, had no leisure 
for attention to the minutiz# of an Act of 
Parliament ; otherwise the business would 
bave been very differently arranged. He 
would never have lent himself to counte- 
nance so harsh ameasure, He would have 
seen at once the impropriety, the danger, 
the iniquity of the whole proceeding. He, 
praised as he has been in the work of a 
sectary for liberality to dissenters, would 
surely have reprobated and rejected thi 
disastrous expedient for oppressing the 
humbler ministers of his own communion. 
He,” &c, &c, 


In a note, annexed to this pas 
sage, it is argued with no ordinary 
force : 


“ In turning to the parliamentary de- 
bates, we find an additional proof, that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury knew 1 
thing of the enactment, relating to th 
summary removal of curates. It was his 
Grace who moved the second reading 
of the bill in the House of Lords; but 
clearly as an act of parliamentary duty, 
undertaken for the sake of forwarding a 
measure, which he took it for granted was 
unexceptionable in its outlines, though not 
acquainted with its particulars; for the 
following is the account which his Grace 
is stated to have given of the bill; ‘ the ob- 
ject of it was to consolidate into one act, 
all the laws, which lay scattered in the 
statute book, relative to spiritual persous 
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holding farms, to the residence of bene- 
ficed Clergymen on their livings, and the 
allowances to be made to stipendiary cu- 
rates.’ Not one word about summary re- 
movals. It is clear then that this part of 
the arrangement was «unknown to his 
Grace.” P, 314, 


What must be the constitution of the 
mind of that man who can be convinc- 
edby this reasoning ? The real title of 
the Bill, and it is prefixed to his Essay 
by the British Reviewer, is this: 
‘An Act to consolidate and amend 
the laws relating to spiritual persons 
holding farms; and for enforcing 
the residence of spiritual persons 
on their benefices, and for the sup- 
port and maintenance of stipendiary 
curates in England.” Not one word 
about summary removals. Now be- 
cause the Archbishop described 
an act in its progress through the 
House, almost (and why notaltoge- 
ther ®) in the very words of the title 
now borne by the act, therefore a 
part of its provisions was unknown 
to his Grace. Most necessary and 
powerful conclusion !!! Such is 
the logic of the British Reviewer: 
the preceding extracts have been 
given at length, and they will be 
followed by others of equ al or greater 
length, to illustrate the temper and 

spirit of the Reviewer, his candid 
and equitable construction of the 
motives of those whose measures 
he undertakes to review: but the 
reader is probably not yet prepared 
for the developement of thé legal 
knowledge of the Reviewer, or for 
his accurate understanding of the 
case, on which he ventures so per- 
emptory an opinion. It has been 
well said, that this bill has placed 
the Episcopal Church of England 
underthe government of the Bishops : 

ind in the prosecution of this ob- 
ject, some little deviations from 
former provisions, some little addi- 
tions to former enactments, might, 

f they had been necessary, have 
been received, if not with favour at 
least without offence. But what is 
the fact? The present Bishops 


London and Lincoln, with the late 
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lamented Bishop of Peterborough, 
are generally known to have formed 
a committee for accomplishing the 
several purposes montioned in the 
bill: they are known also to have 
held communication with the other 
Bishops on the measure in contem- 
plation ; and it is of some import- 
ance to observe the manner in which 
they executed their office of conso- 
lidating the provisions of former 
bills. The clauses to which the 
British Reviewer objects in the Act 
57 Geo. III. c. 99. are these : 

* LXIX. And be it further enacted, 
that it shall be lawful for the Bishop of 
the Diocese to licence any Curate who is 
or shall be actually employed by the 
Rector, Vicar, or other Incumbent, of 
any Chorch or Chapel, although no ex- 
press nomination of any sach Carate shall 
have been made to such Bishop by the 
said Rector, Vicar, or other Incumbent ; 
and that the Bishop shall have power to 
revoke summarily, and without process, any 
licence granted to any Curate employed in 
his Diocese, or subject to his jurisdiction 
by virtue of this act, and to remove such Cu. 
rate for any cause which shall appear to 
such Bishop to be good and reasonable, sub- 
ject, nevertheless, to an appeal to the Arch. 
bishop of the province, and to be determined 
in a summary manner,” 

“ LXXXAII. And be it farther enacted 
that nothing in this Act contained shall be 
deemed, construed, or taken to derogate 
from, diminish, prejudice, alter, or affect, 
otherwise than is expressly provided, any 
powers, authorities, rights, or jurisdiction, 
already vested in or belonging to any 
Archbishop or Bishop, under or by virtue 
of any statute, canon, usage, or otherwise 
howsoever,” 


Now compare these provisions, 
especially the offensive passage in 
the latter part of te 69. with the 
Act 53. Geo. III. c. 149. introduced 
by Lord anble: commonly known 
as his Bill, a Bill which had not 
the concurrence of the Bishops. 


“ XXIII. Provided also and be it fur. 
ther enacted, that it shall be lawful for 
every Archbishop and Bishop, ‘summarily 
and without process or suit to use and ex- 
ercise all and.every the. powers and antho- 
rities, and to do ali and every the acts, 
matters, and things, which any sueh 
Archbishop or Bishop can use, exercise, 
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or do, under, or by virtue of the provisions 
of this Act.” 

“ XXIV. And be it further enacted, 
that nothing in this Act contained shall be 
deemed or taken to vary, prejudice, alter, 
or effect, otherwise than is expressly pro- 
vided, any power, right, or authority, 
already vested in any Bishop, touching 
Curates or their salaries, under or by vir- 
tue of any statute, canon, usage, or other- 
wise howsoever.” 


In further illustration of the pow- 
ers thus reserved to the Bishops, it 
is necessary to recite the 36 Geo. 
ILI. c. 83. which is copied, with lit- 
tle more than verbal alterations in 
the Act of Consolidation. 


“VI. And whereas it is expedient that 
the authority of ordinaries to licence Cu- 
tates, and fo remove licenced Curates, 
should be further expluined, enlarged and 
confirmed, be it enacted and declared, that 
it shall be lawful for the ordinary to license 
any curate, who is or shall be actully em- 
ployed by the Rector, Vicar, or other 
incumbent of any parish Church or Cha- 
pel, although no express nomination of 
such Curate shall have been made either in 
words or in writing, to the Ordinary by 
the said Rector, Vicar, or other Incum- 
bent ; and that the Ordinary shall have 
power to revoke summarily, and without 
process, any licence granted to any Cu- 
rate employed within his jurisdiction, 
and to remove such Curate for such good 
and reasonable cause as he shall approve, 
subject, nevertheless, to an appeal, as 
well in the case of the grant of a licence to 
a Curate who has not been nominated, as 
in the revocation of a licence granted to a 
Curate, such appeal to be made in either 
case to the Archbishop of the province, 
and to be determined in a summary man- 
ner,” 

The last recited Act refers to the 
Statute 12 Anne c. 12. which enacts, 
that in the event of any complaint 
being made to the Bishop concerning 
the Curate’s ‘‘ stipend or allowance, 
or the payment thereof,” he “ shall 
summarily hear and determine the 
same.” These are positive statutes : 
on a reference to Burn’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal Law, article Curates, it ap- 
pears : 

“ By a constitution of Edmund, Arch- 
bishop of. Canterbury: We admonish the 
Rectors of Churches, that they do not en- 
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deavour to remove their annual Curates 
without reasonable cause., . Lind, 310, 

“ Without reasonable cause, of which 
it seemeth that the Ordinary shall he 
judge who granted the licence, who may 
at his discretion, displace such Curate by 
witdrawing his licence, without formal 
process of law.” Johns, 88. 


This is the brief and cursory his 
tory of a clause which the British 
Reviewer, in his ‘* malignant folly,” 
to use his own expression, has been 
pleased to call, ‘ so new” “ so dif 
ferent from any thing that was heard 
of before ;’ only not unconstitu- 
tional, because the Act, which con. 
tains it has “‘ changed the constitu- 
tion.” The Reviewer who charges 
others with an inclination “ to dis- 
pense with historical reference, and 
cut short enquiry,” should himself 
be remarkable for deep and accu- 
rate information. But how stands 
the case before us? With unmean- 
ing prolixity, with needless repeti- 
tions, with wanton digressions from 
the subject in debate, with ignorant 
and unfounded expositions of the 
law, the reader of the British Review 
is very liberally furnished: but re- 
ferences and inquiries are consi- 
dered troublesome and unnecessary, 
and doubtless we shall be deemed 
officious for having ventured to sup 
ply them. 

Of ‘the Curate’s appeal” it is 
not necessary to speak at present: 
it is not the condition of Curates, 
but the conduct of the British Re- 
viewer, which claims our immediate 
attention, and while it is not prudent 
to follow the discursive example 
which he exhibits, his judgment in 
this single case may be put upon re- 
cord, that the unauthenticated as 
sertions of an anonymous pamphle- 
teer prove nothing. He nevertheless 
extracts a large variety of offensive 
passages, of which he expresses his 
doubt or disbelief. So the antient 
prude of the village reproves the 
flippancy and incaution of her 
younger neighbour, in circulating 
the slander of the day, and embraces 
herself the earliest opportunity of 
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repeating it, artfully insinuating, 
that though such things should not 
be hastily believed, yet it must be 
admitted that such things have 
been known, that the report is ver. 
strong, and that the character otf 
the person 1s not altogether unex- 
ceptionable. If the British Review- 
er is sincere in condemning the pub- 
lication of these anonymous anec- 
dotes, why does he do the deed 
which he disapproves ? If he does 
not credit the report, why does he 
propagate the tale which Ke disbe- 
lieves? If he wishes others not to 
believe it, why does he excite their 
curiosity, and offer a t mptation to 
their credulity ? 

If the reader is not already dis- 
gusted with the manner in which 
the higher orders of the hierarchy 
are treated in the British Review, let 
him, if it be possible, calmly and 
dispassionately pursue the inquiry. 
It will be a trial of his temper and 
forbearance to behold the light in 
whieh the great body of the Clergy 
are placed, according to the follow- 
ing classification and description. 


“ Unworthy ministers may be of several 
kinds. Among the first to be mentioned, 
are the men of bad lives, and the men 
whose doctrines lead to bad lives in 
thers.” P, 296, 


The description of the latter has 
been already presented to the reader: 
of the men of bad lives, it is said, 


* That they are many we do not presume to 
assert, neither are we justified in assuming, 
because two or three such have fallen 
uader ouf own observation, that the same 
has happened to each of our readers.” 
P, 296. 

“ OF those ministers who are indiffe rent 
to the duties of their office, we shall say 
but little. ‘Their number may or may not 
be considerable, for we can speak only to 
our own observation, not to that of other 
men...they may best be deseribed by their 
negative qualities”....P. 298. 

“ Next come the quietists. These differ 
from the last, inasmuch as they are not 
totally inactive, but take a part. What- 
ever they do, however, is directed to one 
end,—that of repelling attention, mode- 
rating zeal, and controuling inquiry...these 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 12, 
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are enemics of every scheme of improve- 
ment...are friends to no scheme of im- 
provement”....P, 299. 

“‘ But the Church, we apprebend, has 
far moreactive enemies within her bosom... 
men who are active opposers of what is 
good. We are at aloss by what name to 
distinguish them, but a name of some kind 
they ought to have....To the opponents of 
what is good, we also would apply a title, 
but we must travel for it to Belgium, and 
appropriating a term well known to every 
one who is versed in continental politics, 
we would call them ‘ extinguishers.’ They 
may be divided into two classes, as the 
opposers of sound doctrine, and the oppo- 
sers of benevolent and useful undertak- 
ings.” Pp, 

“ First, then, of the opposers of sound 
doctrine. ‘These persors display great 
hostility to the distinguishing doctrines of 
the Gospel...any form of doctrine which 
dwells much upon the peculiar truths of 
Christianity, and brings them out in a 
prominent manner, is sufficient to call 
forth their indignation and aversion...we 
allege, that any form of doctrine offends 
them, provided much be said of the Gospel, 
and much zeal be displayed in teaching it. 
There will be a day of judgment, when 
the bad will be punished and the good re- 
warded. Go two steps beyond this, and 
that, we allege, offends them.” 

“* But though this class of extinguishers 
so resolutely oppose evangelical teaching, 
and no doubt have by nature a strong 
antipathy to it, yet it is often when the 
necessity of good works is most earnestly 
insisted on, that the greatest dissatisfaction 
is excited. Nothing is so hatefal to these 
extinguishers, as the legal teaching of a 
faithful minister.” P. 301. 

“ Besides the opposers of sound dec- 
trine, there are extinguishers of another 
sort, the oppesers of many benevolent 
and useful institutions and undertakings... 
The spirit of an extinguisher is in nothing 
80 Conspicuous, as in opposition to these 
very societies, In the first instance they 
decline ‘all concern in them. They will 
not join in promoting the good work... But 
the spirit shews itself not only in segrega- 
tion, but in opposition. Against one 
suciety in particular, this opposition has 
directed itself with the most furious 
animosity....Against the Bible Society 
there are men who have employed all the 
artifices of malignant folly, and exhausted 
all the resources of calumny and decep- 
tion.” P. 302, 303. 

“¢ In their eagerness too to detract from 
the merits of a Society which circslates 
the Scriptures, the extinguishtves have 
5G 
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most indiscreetly and heretically detracted 
from the merits of the Scriptures them- 
selves. This is a crying sin. Shall we 
call it Shall we ¢all it popery ? 
Shall we not rather call it infidelity” 


schism: 


This refers only to the ultra-extin 
guishers ; but take the whole party toge- 
ther, and tew will be found to have cor- 
rect and orthodox views of the. authority 
and value of the holy Scriptures” 

** They have set up the interests of the 
establishment as something different from 
the interests of religion, and as something 
claiming a priority of consideration and 
importance, .. They have set up the mitre 
above the cross”... 

“ They have lent themselves to becom- 
ing libellers P. 304, 

* We proceed to obs« rve, that there 
are two classes of enemies to true religion, 
wio are generally conceived to be directly 
opposed to each other, but who in fact 
have many points of resemblance. Onc 
of these two classes is to be found within, 
the other out of the Churcl), 

The two parties have one mark in 
common, that of entertaining very low 
and very unworthy views of the Christian 
religion. But this common characteristic 
has two different ways of shewing itself. 
The furmer party, as we before expressed 
ourselves, place the mitre above the cross: 
the latter avowedly reject the peculia 
doctrines of Christianity, and trample 
both upon cross and mitre...The reason 
of all which is, that the former having 
assumed the functions of the ministry as a 
profession, have an interest in the cause 
of the establishment, without having an 
interest in the cause of religion: while the 
latter, Laving engaged themselves by no 
such tie, have as little interest in one a 
the other.” 

“* Both parties display much of the spirit 
of Socinus, though one 
name. 


only bear his 
both shew a great anxiety to gain 
proselytes from other sects of Christians, 
but very little to gain converts for Chiris- 
tianity. Here, perhaps, is the 
Striking point of resemblance of 
P. JUD, 

** They have also another point of re- 
semblance, both are inclined te faction, 
but in different ways, The former profess, 
indeed, a blind attachment to government, 


most 
any,” 


which evidently is no other than that of 


interest, and which would soon betray its 
insincerity, in time of disorder by neutra- 
lity, in time of revolution by desertion. 
But at the same time, they scowl upon the 
sincere and rational friends of the consti- 
tuted authorities, as suspicious characters, 
uuless tacy go to th 


Same cxtent af 
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élamorous. and obtrusive loyalty with 
themselves; while they openly denonnce 
the moderate and discriminative, as trai- 
tors and enemies to the state—which is 
the true spirit of faction...” 

Furthermore, the two classes agre 
in a common feeling of hostility to the 
teachers of well as of 
"seek S07. 

“ Thus, it appears, that between the 
two 


true religion, as 
hatred to their doctrines 
classes there are yarions points of 
agreement, though modified by circum- 
stances: aud we appear to ourselves to 
trace the spirit of the agoracss apynoiOs 

in both....To us the likeness appears 
striking....There is a resemblance 
between the Socinian Dissenter, and the 
Socinian high Churchman. And now, per- 
haps, we have said enough to displease all 
classes and parties. We not: we 
must write as we think and feel.” P. 308. 


close 


care 


It is painful to observe, that 
gentlemen, that gentlemen of edu- 
cation, that gentlemen professing 
Christianity, and undertakmg to 
guide and direct the judgment of 
Christian readers, should have the 
hardihood to say, that they “ car 
not,” when they “* have said enough 
to displease all classes and parties,” 
although it should be remembered, 
that one party is exempted from all 
participation of their censure. And 
it is in Necessity forsooth, that these 
gentlemen seek the palliation and 
excuse of their reckless effrontery, 
of their intemperate revilings, and 
But is 
it, indeed, necessary for the public 
or the private good, that they should 
write at all? Is it necessary that 
they or any other persons should 
write as they “ think and feel,”’ 
without putting their thoughts and 
feelings under the restraint and con- 
troul of Christian rules and Chris- 
tian influences? The connexion be- 
tween thinking and feeling is com- 
monly precarious and uncertain 
strength of feeling debilitates the 
vigour of thought; and when feel 
ing is suffered to predominate, its 
power should be exercised with re- 
spect to the feelings of other men. 
It would be an insult to the reader 
to offer a single comment upon the 
British Reviewer’s description of the 


their wanton provocations. 
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present state and character of the 
Clergy, or even to draw his atten- 
tion to any of its grosser exaggera- 
tions. To extract his words is a 
sufhcient judgment upon his temper 
and discretion. But hew melan 
choly is the reflexion, that there is 
in the world, even in what is called 
the religious world, a spirit of un- 
charitableness, which can take plea 
sure in the nauseating repetition of 
the most calumnious reports con- 
Clergy; which can 
the publication in 


cerning the 
countenance 


which they are pertodically circu- 
lated, and 
themselves emphatically and xzr 


sSoxyny British Revi wers, and Lon 


which writers, calling 


don Critical Journalists, find it 
worth their while to gratify and in- 
dulge. There is a portion of the 
community who give their time to 
reading, without any care of think- 
ing upon what they read, and whose 
credulity nothing can offend, if their 
feelings are but called into action: 
and with them every thing is resolved 
into feeling. It is to readers of this 
description that the British Review 
is peculiarly adapted: the alleged 
tyranny of the Bishops, and the 
reputed zeal of the Clergy to extin- 
guish the licht of knowledge, and 
the easy appropriation of a few 
names and titles of invidious dis 
tinction, form a new thesis of con- 
versation at the various coteries in 
religious subjects are dis- 
with little 
charity, with less knowledge and 


which 
cussed meekness and 
discretion, and in which religious 
passions are more frequently ex 
eited, than religious principles are 
confirmed. The British Reviewer 
attests the fact, that 
fashion of religious gossipping, and 
well he deserves the praise of en 
deavouring to expose and suppress 
it, in one part of a late article on 


there is a 


the Antinomian secession, and in a 
more recent Mrs. H. 
More's excellent, though attenua- 
ted remarks on the same topic. But 
with what wisdom is it that men 
heap fuel on the fire which they are 


account of 
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ostensibly labouring to extinguish ? 
that they condemn the 
gossip, while they are willing pur- 


religious 


veyors to his taste and appetite? ér 
that they direct him to search out 
the evils which are lurking in his 
own constitution, at the same time 
that they distract his attention by 
an exhibition of the diseases and 
disorders of other men? 

his practi¢ is not unusual in the 
British Review. In the article 
under discussion, much is said, and 
justly said, of the exigencies of the 
times, and of the importance and 
necessity of high character and con 
duct in the Clergy, to conciliate the 

} 


affections of the P opl * It is said 


also: 


“ Tf there be any tie between the govern- 
community 
through the medium of the Church, the 
parochial Clergy, in a great measure, con- 
stitute that tie. And in what does its 


ment and the mass of the 


strength consist? It consists i: here and 
there an eminently good cur te or in- 
cumbent, scattered over the f 2e of the 
country”...P, 314 

does not the British 
mut, and 


sentt 


Now why 
Reviewer manfully speak 


unequivocally declare his 


ments? To take no higher view of 


the question, is it in his judgment 
a matter of policy, 
that this tie should be strengthened 
or that it should be dissolved at 
und for ever? If his opinion 


desirable, as 


once 
is to be collected trom his conduct, 
is decisive, that the tie 


should he diss olved ° 


his answer 
it is not possi- 
ble that it should be strengthened, 
as far as his influence is concerned, 


when he teaches the public that 


“e 


there is only here and there an 


eminently good curate or mcum- 
bent ;” and that in other places may 
be found, Socinian high church- 
the dis 


obtrusive 


men, libellers, traitors in 


clamorous and 


Luise of 
loyalty, men who have an interest 
in the cause of the establishment, 
without having an interest for r:li 
gion, men who place the mitre above 
the cross, enemies to every scheme 
of improvement, extinguishers, quiet 
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ists, the indifferent, and men of bad 
lives. Is it possible that the impu- 
tation of names and characters 
such as these, should not alienate 
the affections of the people ‘from 
the Clergy, or that they should 
strengthen the tie which subsists 
by their means, between the people 
and the government? If the impu- 
tation had been just in any, or even 
in many instances, v euld not a wise 
man, and a lover of peace and unity, 
have spoken on the subject with 
sorrow, with compassion, and with 
fear?’ Might not a skilful and ex- 
perienced hand have aimed the shaft 
at the guilty without wounding the 
innocent? And might not the peo 
ple have been led to deplore the 
prevalence of ministerial unworthi- 
ness and unconcern, without being 
exasperated, even to hatred, of the 
Clergy in general ? 

The nz-ural tendency of this in- 
discriminate censure, is to weaken 
and destroy the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace. In further- 
ance of the same work, a new and 
original view is taken of the nature 
of schism, a view which no man 
could have taken who had the most 
distant conceptions of the order and 
unity of the Church as a society, 
constituted by Christ himself, and 
placed under an administration of 
divine institution and appointment. 
But when meekness and gentleness 
are practically discarded, it is easy 
to forget that the spirit of division 
is the spirit of a carnal mind. In 
the estimate of the British Reviewer, 
there is, under certain circumstan- 
ces, a schism in communion with 
the Church of England: it is also 
a part, and a part only, of that 
Church which constitutes “ the tru 
Church.” 


“If to go where the divine attributes 
of justice and mercy are alike disparaged ; 
if to sit in a congregation where the all- 
sufficient efficacy of a Saviour’s blood, and 
the converting and regenerating influences 
of a divine Comforter are denied ; if to be 
a listener where the orthodox principles 
of the Church of England are curtailed, 


Reviewers Reviewed. 


judge for themselves ; 
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corrupted, or disowned; if to do this be a 
departure from the body and from the doc 
tripe of the Church, then is it an act of 
schism to sit under the pulpit of these ex 
tinguishers.” P. 302, 

** They perceive not that they themselves 
are the true schismatics, who are jabouring 
to distarb this harmony and prevent this 
union ; the word * schism’ (they must par 
don our informing them of what they seem 
either not to know or to have forgotten) 
is derived from a Greek word which sig 
nifies division. Let the extinguishers then 
Who are the tru 
The advocates of friendly 
union and co-operation, or the opponents : 
The promoters of harmony, or the dis 
turbers? Those who would heal, ar thos 
who would perpetuate divisions? The 
friends of the Bible Society, or the ene- 
mies?” P. 303. 

“ We explicitly maintain, that the 
Church of England, if it be any thing, is 
what it was at first; and that the men who 
so hold the doctrines of our faith, as they 
were then promulgated, constitute that 
Church: it matters little whether their 
number be great or small, They are the 
true Church. All who oppose them are 
schismatics ; all who have renounced them 
are apostates.” P. 310. 


These observations on the con 
duct of the British Review, in re- 
spect of the English Clergy, have 
been lengthened beyond the original 
intention, and must now draw to a 
conclusion, without any remarks 
upon the fallacies and assumptions 
contained in the last extracts, It 
is hoped, that something has been 
done to make the public acquainted 
with the \temper and talent of the 
British Reviewer, the confidence 
with which he speaks of others, 
and the reliance which is due to bis 
assertions: and long, very long may 
it be, before it is necessary to call 
the reader's attention to an article 
conceived in so much ignorance, 
and published with so much teme- 
rity. For his own credit, and for 
the public good, it the 


schismatics ? 


behoves 


British Reviewer not only to improv 
his style and compress his argument ; 
not only to abate the problematica! 
authority of his official “‘ we,” and 
to speak more respectfully of men 
of as sound diseretion and as up- 
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right intentions as himself; but to 
discuss the merits of his favourite 
institutions without reflecting upon 
the motives of those who approve 
them not; to read, and learn, and 
study, before he judges; to think 
before he writes ; and to revise be- 
fore he prints and publishes. Of 
ecclesiastical law and ecclesiastical 
polity, of the tendencies of the 
Calvinistic doctrine and of the causes 
the 
subjects on which he is very prone 
to expatiate, it is charity to hope 
that he knows nothing, and it will 
be prudent in him to write no more. 
Let him be occupied with exposing 


of the Antinomian secession, 


the vanity of religious gossipping, 
the frivolities of Strawberry Hill, 
and the sceptical insinuations of 
Hazlitt, who reads and publishes 
lectures upon and poetry. 


poets 
These are topics on which the 


British Reviewer may be usefully 
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employed ; and they may be agita- 
ted without defaming the guiltless, 
or exciting the bad passions of the 
eredulous and unreflecting. If the 
British Church and Clergy cannot 
survive the assaults of the British 
teview, they desérve to fall: but 
in the present disordered state of 
civil and ecclesiastical order, of 
moral principle and religious belief, 
men who will not think for them- 
selves, who will read and believe 
all which they read, need not to be 
misled into mutual suspicion, imto 
distrust of authority, into a jealonsy 
of arbitrary and unconstitutional 
enactments of law for evil purposes, 
into an angry combmation, or a 
more angry independence ; but to 
be mstructed and confirmed in ne- 
cessary truth, in virtuous habits, ih 
universal good-will and kind affec- 
tions one towards another, 
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Society for Promoting Christian 


Knowledge. 


AT the last monthly meeting of the 
Society, a Committee was appointed 
to consider what measures it may 
be advisable to adopt with a view to 
counteract the effects of the blas- 
phemous and infidel tracts which 
are circulating at the present mo- 
ment among the lower orders of so- 
ciety. The Committee were desired 
to call a Special Meeting to receive 
their Report, and Monday, Novem- 
ber 29, has been fixed upon for 
the purpose. We wish that it was 
in our power to defer the publica- 
tion of this number to a time which 
would enable us to report the pro- 
but for 
the present we must content ourselves 
with expressing a confident expecta- 
tion, that the Society will not be 
found wanting either to the public 
or to itself. ‘The feelings unequivo- 
cally manifested at the last General 
Board authorize us to believe, that 


ceedings of that meeting ; 
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great exertions will be made to meet 
the dangers of the present crisis ; 
and that the Society will be found 
fully adequate to the discharge of 
the duties which it has undertaken, 
and fully worthy of the confidence 
which it has long enjoyed. 


DIOCESAN AND DISTRICT 
COMMITTEES. 

Exeter Diocesan Committee. 
On Thursday, Oct. 21, an excellent 
Sermon, on behalf of thisSociety, was 
preached at the Cathedral of Exeter, 
by the Rev. Sabdean Fisher, from 
St. Matthew, chap. xi. ver. 5. ‘© And 
the poor have the Gospel preached 
to them.”—The children who are 
educated in the different Charity 
Schools in Exeter and its neighbour- 
hood, in connection with the esta- 
blished chureh, to the number of 
about 1500, formed part of the m- 
mense congregation, and sang the 
Old Hundredth Psalm, and Handel's 
grand Chorus, “ Hallelujah, for the 
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Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” in 
a very correct manner, accompanied 
by the organ, kettle drums, and 
trumpets, which produced a most 
sublime and solemn effect, and highly 
delighted all present. The collection 
at the doors amounted to 1122, 17s. 

At the conclusion of divine ser- 
vice, the annual meeting of sub- 
scribers and friends to the Society 
was held at the Guildhall—the Lord 
Bishop in the chair. His Lordship, 
having implored the divine blessing, 
read the following Report :— 


“The Third Annual Report of the Exeter 
Diocesan Committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

“ Although the Report to which your 
Committee have to call your attention is 
sufficiently cheering in regard to the sune- 
cess of their own exertions, yet is the reli- 
gious horizon of the times in general so 
gloomy and threatening in its appearance, 
that it scarcely seems possible for them to 
present their Report without at the same 
time pointing out a few of those signs, and 
urging the superior incentives which thence 
arise for an increased diligence and zeal in 
the great and glorious work of our Society, 

“« When last they met you, and indeed 
for many years antecedent, the errors which 
the friends of pure and undefiled religion 
had to contend with, were snch as might, 
strictly speaking, be called religious errors; 
even the very worst of them, viz. Socinian- 
ism acknowledged a superintending Pro- 
vidence and a futare state of rewards and 
punishments: but on the others, less cor- 
rupt than this, although truth must recog- 
nise the stamp of Antinomianism to a 
greater or less degree, and we should be 
stimulated thereby to a greater earnestness 
in § contending for the faith once delivered 
to the saints,’ yet charity would bid us 
hope, at least, that the foundations of 
Christianity were in no danger of being 
undermined by them: and that thongh 
schism and divisions might rend the sacred 
body-of Christ, yet the vitals at least were 
safe, But the case is now far different. 
In addition to those evils we have to strive 
against one greater and more powerful than 
the united furce of all the others, one 
which it was hoped had Jong ago been 
laid to sleep in this country by the Heaven- 
blest exertions of those great champions 
who fought the good fight of faith in the 
last century. We have now to restore not 
only the power, but even the form of god- 
liness. Infidelity has again arisen with its 
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accustomed attendants, disorder and im 
morality—and having, by degrees, lost all 
shame of shewing its deformed appearance, 
at length walks unblashingly through the 
land, marking its track by an increase of 
moral and religious apostacy. Ridicule, 
which, in all ages, has been its favourite 
and most successful weapon, is now again 
had recourse to, and we have reason to 
fear, gains for it an entry into breasts, 
which would be closed against the more 
complicated acts of sophistry and reason- 
ing. And though the low vulgarity which 
characterizes these blasphemons effusions, 
may deserve only contempt and indigna- 
tion, yet, our feelings must not rest there, 
but considering that their aim is to depre 
ciate every thing that ‘is lovely and of 
good report’ amongst us, we should labour 
the more earnestly to circulate, together 
with the Scriptares themselves, such sound 
and scriptural tracts as will best convince 
the unwary and ignorant that ridicule is 
not the test of truth in any case, and least 
of all so in religious matters: and that even 
it Christianity had not been proved to be 
true by all the evidence that reason and 
candour can require, yet, as it has never 
been proved to be false, there can be but 
little doubt which is the safest mode of 
acting, especially when the fate of the in- 
fidel and scorner is taken into the consi- 
deration, 

* With evils of such fearful magnitwd« 
before them, no less than those which must 
attend the eradication of the religious 
principle out of the country, your Commit- 
tee venture to call, with more than usual 
seriousness, upon all the friends of our pure 
and apostolical church, to support a So- 
ciety, whose object is to promote not only 
Christian knowledge, but Christian morality, 
by the most efficacions of all means, the 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures, accom 
panied with such sound commentaries and 
helps to the better understanding them, as 
will best, under the divine blessing, make 
those who read them wise unto salvation 
For it will scarcely be denied, that to make 
the reading the Scriptures profitable, they 
must, at the same time, be understood; 
and members of the established church, at 
least, can never be at a loss where to look 
for the necessary assistance, as long as our 
Society enables them to give with the 
Bible, which may well be compared to the 
sun, the Prayer Book, and other excellent 
Tracts, in which, as in the rainbow, its va- 
rious beauties are reflected. 

“ Your Committee, therefore, trust that 
with such instruments of good in their 
power, all who wish well to the cause of 
true religion, that jewel, whose safest 
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asket is the National Church, will make 
an exertion proportionate to the talents 
they enjoy, and they cannot deem it pre- 
sumptuous in themselves to say, that by so 
doing, they will take the best means, aided 
by Divine grace, not only of banishing pro- 
faneness and infidelity out of the land, 
but of preventing that dreadful confusion 
which is to be feared from those many 
causeless divisions which weaken and dis- 
turb the peace of the Church; and of bring- 
ing about, in the place thereof, such a 
godly union and concord,—‘ that as there 
is but one body, and one spirit, and oue 
hope of our calling, one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of us 
all: so we may henceforth be all of one 
heart and one soul, united in one holy 
bond of truth and peace, of faith and 
charity.’ ” 


The Report also stated, that the 
number of books issued from the 
Depository, since the last annual 
meeting, amounts to—Bibles, 651; 
Testaments and Psalters, 1712; Com- 
monPrayer books,2121; bound books 
and Tracts, 13,675: total 18,159. 
Of which were issued gratuitously, 
ér to be re-sold at one-third of the 
Society's price—Bibles, 85; Testa. 
ments and Psalters, 98; Common 
Prayer books, 245; bound books 
and tracts, 1284: total 1712.—In 
the last year 13 new members have 
been admitted to the parent society, 
and 41 to the local fund. 


Lewes Deanery Committee. 
At the Anniversary Meeting held 
at Brighthelmston, Sept. 28th, 1819, 
It was resolved,—That a Report, 
from which the following extracts 
are made, should be circulated for 
the information of the Subscribers : 


“ The Committee have great satisfac- 
ction in being enabled to commence ano- 
ther Annual Report with offering their 
congratulations to the friends of the Na- 


tional Church on the continued success of 


their exertions. 

Since the first formation of the Com- 
mittee, the number of subscribers has 
been gradually increasing, One member 
ouly has been lost to it, and that during 
the last year, by death. There are now 
ninety-five annual Subscribers, and the 
fullest persuasion #& entertained that as 
the beneficial effects of its operations be- 
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come every year still more extensively 
known and practically felt throughout the 
Deanery, the fands of the Institution will 
contiuue to be progressively augmented. 

The income of the list year has been 
expended in purchas: from the Society 
for Promoting Chrisuan Knowledge for 
distribution in the Deanery, 190 bibles, 
189 testaments, 467 common prayer-books, 
63 psalters, and of the other books and 
tracts in the list of the Society, 360 bound 
volumes, and 7360 half-bound, and un- 
bound copies. To all the Members of the 
National Church who regard the interests, 
temporal and eternal, of the poor, and who 
delight to see them, unseduced by novelties, 
still treading in her paths of peace, it must 
be highly gratifying to be informed that 
through the instrumentality of this Com- 
mittee, 340 bibles, 466 testaments, 1104 
common prayer-books, 354 psalters, 1025 
bound volumes, and 14,111 half-bound and 
unbound, books and tracts of the Society 
have within the period of the last two 
years been distributed through the Dis- 
trict. They will delight to consider the 
effect which may reasonably be expected 
from so general a dispersion of nearly 
twenty thousand books and tracts, in aid 
of Ministerial labours; silently informing 
and improving the minds of thousands of 
their neighbours; and gradually instilling 
into their hearts, in hours of leisure, and 
silent meditation, the sound principles of 
piety and virtue which are derived from 
genuine Christianity. “Nor will it be with- 
out a degree, however subordinate, of gra- 
tification that they will contemplate the 
use of such an Institution in leading insen- 
sibly even the most uninformed to appre- 
ciate aright the blessings of a settled Mi- 
nistry, and a National Church : to regard 
with thankfulness the prospective benevo- 
lence of the Divine Author of our Faith in 
the insti®.tion of a separate Order of men 
to be the Conservators and Expounders of 
his Gospel; and to acknowledge the value 
of that protection which is afforded to the 
Faith by earthly rulers against the open 
attacks of infidelity and blasphemy from 
without, and the insidious underminings of 
false doctrine and disunion within. 

“ Among all the various means which 
have of late years been adopted under the 
sanction of the Government and with the 
approbation of the wise and good, to dis- 
seminate Christian knowledge, and pro- 
mote Christian practice through the land, 
none have a higher claim to praise, than 
the formation of NaTIonaAL Scnvons for 
the Education of the Infant Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Church, 
in which the children of the State may at 
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an age the most susceptible of good im- 


pressious imbibe with the very elemeats of 


human knowledge the pure unadulterated 
truths of the Gospel, and form an early 
and durable attachment to the Lustitutions 
ef their country, Impressed with this 
conviction it has ever been the wish of the 
Committee to aid the pious endeayours of 
these who are engaged in forming or watch- 
ing over the rising fortunes of such Esta- 
blisuments. To the Trustees of such 
Schools, whether Subseribers or not, their 
stores are always open, and their books 
offered at the lowest reduction of charge : 
aad they are moreover ever willing to grant, 
om their formation, gratuitous supplies of 
books to the utmost of thew power, In 
this spirit the Conumittee have during the 
last twelve mouths made to the 

tional Schools which kave been established 
within that period in the Deanery, viz. at 
Smonenam, for boys, at Henrigtn, for 
girls, and at RorrinGveAan, for children 
of each sex, seasonable presents of ele- 
mentary books; distributing among them, 
in proportion to the exigency of each re 
spective Establishment, 2172 copies. To 
tle same. Schools, and to some others 
which had been before formed at 
CucnFiglLy, NewHaveEN, Searorp, and 
BriGHTrHELMs©roN, they have granted 
126 volumes im prayer-books and New 
Testaments, 

“ The Commitiee hear with lively satis- 
faction that other National Schools are 
springing up within the Deanery; aud 
they trust that the bounty of the inhabi- 
tante and sojourners in the Distriet will 
supply them with the means of continuing 
and.even. increasing their aid to these ex- 
cellent Schools of piety and Christian mo 
rality, these best nurseries of true pa- 
triotism, civil order, and religious unity 
and peace, 

“ It will be seen by the subjo‘wed state- 
ment of the Annual Account that the Com- 
mittee, rather than disappoint any.of the 
Sabseribers, have in meeting their wishes 
somewhat exceeded the Annual Receipts ; 
aud that. there is consequently this year, 
for the first time, a balance against the In- 
stitution... But if the value of the stock in 
band be taken into account, the balance is 
restored in favour of the Committee. It 
must however be obvious that if their 
fimances be not replenished by new bene- 
factions and subscriptions, the Committce 
will be under the necessity of narrowing in 
future the extent of their issues, and putting 
in foree, to the inconvevience of many of 
their most zealous, active, and beneficent 
members, those restrictive clauses of their 
original regulations which were enacted to 

provide for such an emergence. 
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‘* Hitherto their restriction has. been ap 
plied enly to the issue of their Parnocuia 
Lenpine Lipraaiezs. Ip order to e 
courage the Parochial Clergy. to | tak« 
charge of the circulation among theirpa 
rishioners, of this valuable and large assort 
ment of the Society's books and tracts, th 
best adapted to the edification of the k 
informed members of the community, th 
Committee had thoug)jt it right to limit th 
charge for the thirty volumes, neat! 
bound, dettered uumbered, to twe 
and with a view 


and 
guineas to such eventia 
application of them, not to require of thos 
members who might wish to possess the: 
for their ow 
but as the 
trade, could not be had for less than six 
guin if indeed for that sum, the Com 
mittee lave seen that indiscriminate grants 
of the Parochial Lending Libraries o1 
either of the above-mentioned terms would 
detract greatly from their power of afford 
ing bibles, and prayer-books on their usua! 
reduction of price, 

** The Committee hope to be empowered 
to afford every year more and more sets of 
their Lending Library, until every parish 
within the Deanery be sopplied with at 
least one copy; and they beg that it may 
be generally understood that among simul- 
taneous applications for them, a preference 
will be always given to those which, are 
made in favour of the most populou 
parishes, and recommended by the greatest 
number of Subscribers. 

“ P.S, The Committee have, for the 
sake of perspicuity, reserved for a sepa 
rate consideration the most important 
event of the past year, the formation of a 
District Committee in the Deanery, in aid 
of THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PRO 
ATING THE GOSPEL IN Foreicn 
Parts. This new Committee, sanctioned 
in the first instance and recommended by 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, has on the 
suggestion of the Corporate Society, forn 
ed itself upon the model of the Committe: 
of the Sectery For PRomoTinG Cups 
TIAN KNowWLenGE ; having sought and 
happily obtained the protection of fhe 
same President, and Vice-Presidents, and 
having formed arrangements for its being 
conducted, as far as cirenmstances willad 
mit, by the same officers. It will more 
over meet at the same times and places 
and make simultaneous Reports. May fhe 
Committee give utterance to their san 
guine wishes, that it may also be favoured 
with co-extensive patronage and support! 
The two Societies were indeed originally 
one and the same ; but soon separated, in 
order that they might pursue their kindred 
objects with undivided attention and more 


n use, more than three guineas 


same hooks, if purchased of tl 


eas, 
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eértain effect: the one as a chartered cor- 
poration in our settlements abroad; the 
other as not needing any chartered rights, 
with more freedom amoug our own conn 
tfymen at home. And they have since 
been divided, rather in name, than in ob- 
ject. The design of each has uniformly 
been to propagate the Gospel, wherever it 
was altogether unknown, and to promote 
Christian knowledge, aud Christian mo 
rality, wherever the Gospel was but im 
pertectly understood, or not duly regarded. 
And for a considerable period the views of 
each Society were carried into execution 
by the aid and exertions of the same sub 
scribiry;s Members. ‘Tie Society which 
ought the removal of that total ignorance 
of divine truth under which the nations of 
our Foreign possessions laboured, have, 
durmg 120 years, maintained their high 
career, with v ying fortone, but with on- 
varied zeal, where alone it conld be main- 
tained with safety and with effect, among 
our American Colonies, heretofore the only 
Foreign possessions of the Crowu, in 
which her Churches, Schools, and Mission- 
ary Ministers could at the same time enjoy 
Civil protection and Episcopal superin 
tendence and support. The Sister Insti 
tution, which, in concurrence with our 
Parochial Clergy, provided for the spiritual 
wants of our fellow subjects at home, has 
pursued its noiseless tenor through all those 
parts of our Island which songht its aid, 
gladdening, refresl:ing and enriching every 
village through which its bounty was mad: 
to flow. 
called for new and increased exertions 
from all the friends of the National Church 
and its pure doctrines. And it is by a re- 
markable and felicitous coincidence that 
both the Societies have nearly at the same 
time found safe and practicable means oi 
enlarging the sphere of their operations. 
The one, taking advantaye of the improved 
state of education among the lower orders 
of society, has been solicitous to convey 
its sacred stores into all the interior recesses 
of the kingdom ; and has effected it by the 
assistance of District Committees: having 
thereby increased, within the period of 
ten yéars, the number of its Subscribing 
Members from three to thirteen thousand ; 
aod baving enlarged its expenditure in 
bibles, prayer-books and approved reli- 
gious tracts, &c. from thirteen to sixty 
thousand pounds a year. ‘The other So- 
ciety availing itself of “thé opportunity 
afforded to it by the consolidation of tlie 
British empire in India and the establish- 
ment of an Episcopal jurisdiction in tlie 
Asiatic Presidencies, is desirous of extend- 
tag its Missionary labours to the East, and 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 12. 


The progress of events has since 
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of laying, preparatory thereto, the founda- 
tion of a Mission college in Caleutta. An 
appeal has consequently, under the sanc- 
tion of the highest anthorities, been re- 
cently made to the public with this fresh 
The Incorpo- 
rated Society, which (it scarcely needs to 
be observed) consists, by charter, of the 
highest Dignitaries in our Charch, and the 
learned Professors of our Universities, 
aud, by election, of many of the most ex- 
alted functionaries of the State, has came 
forward, as far as its charter would admit, 
to welcome all Subscribers of one guinea 
per annem to a participation in its labours, 
as associated Members: and has moreovet 
suggested the expediency of adopting the 
same plan of District Committees in order 
to make its wants and its views more ge- 
nerally known throughout the kingdom ; 
in the confident expectation, that whereé- 
ever its objects are known, their utility 


claim on its beneficence. 


will be duly appreciated; and that those 
benevolent Christians in particular who 
witness the benefits derived to our own 
coumunity by the promotion of Christian 
knowledge, will be disposed, each accord- 
ing to his power, to extend the sanie 
blessings to Foreign parts: first to people 
who enjoying the proteetion of British 
Laws, yet lie in Heathenish darkness in re- 
gard to religious truth: and eventually to 
the nations surrounding our distant posses- 
sions, who though heirs with us, throug! 
the all-atoning merits of Christ’s passion, of 
a blessed immortality, remain yet uncer- 
tain of a future state : in prosperity, living 
in the vanity of their own unregulated 
hearts; in adversity, toiling on, almost 
without hope, through tle valley of the 
shadow of death. 


“The Lewes Deanery Committee of 


the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge was among the first to obey the call 
of the Society and the Government. The 
measure was first proposed at the gene- 
ral Meeting in Lewes in April, received 
with marked approbation, and referred to 
the Select Committee to arrange the de- 
tail. On the recommendation of that Com- 
mittee it was submitted to the next Gene- 
ral Meeting, which was held at Cuckfield 
in July ; and the subjoined Resolutions, to 
which the Committee refer those Members 
of the present General Meeting who may 
uot yet have taken part with them, were 
unanimously adopted, and a subscription 
immediately commenced. 

“ The Committee are unwilling to con- 
clude this part of their Report without re- 
questing the general concurrence of the 
Anniversary Meeting in this inyportant 
measure ; and they fully trust, that after 
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this day, a considerahle increase of bene- 
factions and subscriptions will appear en 
the books left for that purpose at the Union 
Bank in Brighthelmston, and the Old 
Bank at Lewes. They beg leave finally 
to observe, that the accounts of each Com- 
mittee will he kept entirely distinct. 
“* By direction of the Committee, 

“ SamugL Ho.bann, 

* RonertT James ( oad 

“ Henry PLimiey, 

“ J. H. Beaver, ) 


“ PAYMENTS. ie 
“To the Society for Books.. 145 
For Allowances on Account 
of Books sold to Non-Sub- 
scribers oo...0. 10 
For Do. on Acconnt of Col- 
lections at Chapel, after 
expences dedacted 
For Do. one-third of Annual 
Sabscriptions in 1819.... 
Waggonage of Boxes, Packets, 
&c. from Bartlett’s-build- 


Secretartes. 


Binding Family Bible, and 
Stamping Bound Books, ,, 
Various Incidental Expences, 
Letters, Parcels, Room 
Hire, &c. &c. &e. ....... 
Advertisements in Brighton 
Herald and Lewes Journal. 

To Mr. Sawyer, for One 
Year's Rent of Depository 
i ataskadevacnees 12 

To Do. for One Year's Sti- 
pend, as AssissantSecretary 8 

To Do. for Printing, &c. &c. 26 

To Do. for Account Books, 
Stationery, &e.&e..... . 5 2 5 

£265 3 14 
* RECEIPTS. 

“ Balance of last Year's Ac- 
count at the Audit, ist 
October, 1818 

Collection after Anniversary 
Sermon. 1818 sees 

Annual Subscription by 49 
Members of the Society 
and the Committee...... 

Do, by 46 Subscribers to the 
Committee only ........ 

On Account of Books sold at 
reduced Prices .,. ..... 95 


5119 6 


49 17 6 


8 5 


£24348 BM 


Ashborne District Committee. 


A District Committee of the said So- 
eety, to be called “ The Ashborne Dis. 
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trict Committee,’’shas heen formed, and 
the under-mentioved appointments maile : 
—Sir Henry Fitz-Herbert, Bart. Presi- 
dent; the Rev. George Buckston, Vice- 
President ; John Beresford, Esq. Trea- 
surer; and the Rev. Paul Belcher, Secre- 
tary. 

Donations to the amount of £110. and 
annual subscriptions to the amount of £64. 
were immediately obtained for promoting 
the beneficial objects of the institution. 


Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Ar a general meeting, held in St. 
Martyn’s library, on the 79th of 
Noveinber, the Treasurer of this 
Society reported that the money 
which he had received since the late 
appeal to the public, amounted to 
41,723/. The particulars ate ex- 
plained in the table which we sub- 
join. A donation of 5002. from the 
University of Oxford has been re- 
mitted since the meeting ; and it is 
supposed that there are many pa- 
rishes which have not yet made their 
collections. 

It has been referred to a Com- 
mittee, to consider and report the 
best means which can be adopted for 
extending the operations of the So- 
ciety to the Cape of Good Hope; 4 
situation which is rendered so pecu 
liarly important by the colonies now 
establishing there, under the sanc- 
tion of government. 

\ letter from Mr. Salt announces 
that the Arabic Bibles entrusted to 
him for distribution have heen thank 
fully received by the Copts. 

We give the sum total of the dio 
cesan collections, and a few more ex- 
tracts from the parochial subserip- 
tions, and have now presented our rea- 
ders with a list of all the sums which 
appear on the books of the Society, 
amounting to, or exeeeding 107. 
But it must be observed that ‘the 
collections in the Dioceses of Bath 
and Wells, Exeter and Norwich, 
have been prineipally remitted in 
large sums by the local collectors ; 
and the particulars, consequently, are 
not before us. From the Diocese 
of St. David's no returns have been 
received, 
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Total Amount of the Collections re- 
ceived from the different Diocesses, 
on account of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Fo- 
reign 
November, 1819. 


\nnual Subscriptions,..... 317 10 O 
DOMREOSS . Wiwoliswesirccece 992 11 O 
Lite bfield and Coventry ovee 2319) 13... 34 
NGEWIER. ccoccctcccessccs Sean Ti af 
EXCte? ccccccscccccoses. 1200 2 10% 





London ....e0ce «soe «0s 6673 1 44 
RED dale to ennimsieaaed 9940 14 7 

0 RE rar 1305 11 14 
TEES sc 06.6phae 00.48 2466 10 > 
Th, PAP css scceceticces Cw S'S 
Worcester ......¢ coee Bene 8 SG 
eS ae ee oo 778 8 103 
MAG Lictisdictiéstc cogeitees-e:, 080 0 88 
Meeeshes . accdmcncwecence . 974 17 7a 
Bath and Wells.......- «- 1083 10 8} 
Salisbury ....0. «2+-ccee 1947 19 103 
Cian cases icubsene COO ey 

Hereford .. opgesedecns Sane a 

YOUU ceideciene edeeledes 4471 19 O 

Glonceéster. ...6....-.-02 1280 9 4 

Camterbary ....5...0000+5 1796 11 104 
COPD chadicicccevccs. Se Sha 


Peterhorough ......,-0e00 1587 1 6} 
Bangers .ncaccceecccecss. 24513 2 


Ce ota oaae eon d am oe 2485 17 0} 
acess os a0 es 819 13 Sh 


PAR AACR a, st a 


Total.... £41723 1 54 
Parochial Collections. 
Diocese of Canterbury. 
ene cae ce os 
Diocese of , ork, 


Doncaster ..... siearidabieia cel ay 
Bishop Thorpe...... Ph nl et ete oo 4m 
St. Peter’s, Nottingham.........6+. 14 
Mansfield. Jed’ (cia dbehbss soir as 
Ackworth ........¢: pcbesetvbood. 18S 


Diocese of Loudon. 
Little Hedingham.......... da sidss £13 
St. Martin, Landgate.. ..c.cciscccce 48 


Diocese of Bangor. 


Lidefachseth). ...0c00+sece same og 15 
Beagmaris. ..... &3 on. bb eee some we, 16 
Diocese of Bristol. 

Lodere JW ie ivceleed. dhast. SAO 


St. Peter's, Dorchester . ebdsénee TD 
Dindvese of Oh ster. 

St John’s, Liverpool... .........+.. £13 

St. Phomas’s, dittose. sa. .e see). ! 16 

Mt, Philip, Gitte .c.ccrecececescehes 340 
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Diocese of Chester. 
St. Peter's, ditto .. ccccccccccosess 46 
Walton -le-Dale.....-.....0-e0-005 W 


Ricimond . siiis.. ewewecs cies cae 2G 
St. Peter's, Manchester......ccccce 30 
Walloy Oy 0. oviccdesccis soccocccedes 20 
Daltee 6... i die dstisersesicae dt eo 10 
Aldinghamrs secccvechecasicdviided.e AL 
Bacup.....- as shia eccvbdbeissvad 14 
Ulverstone....... ateca shes isctiicd 2 
CRECTHOM ... 0.deons ede eececccetécs 2 
St. John’s, Chester....... os3.th.l 3S 
Ot, Feel Us GERD 6.202500 0000 fesse se 
Mhelwall .... ee eee ee er 
Chapel Kendal wanased esccecesnoea td 
Bg ee ee ee i1 
oo eT 4 ae 
SAREUGOE 6 0.00 608sd0 dnan ae eye 11 
Kendal oeeee @ercre etrees eee i? 


Diocese of Chichester. 
St. James’s Chapel, Brighton ...... £42 


Brighton..... 0200 b ses dbe Uhh Gees ae 
Diucese of Durham. 
Gateshead....... me bs ded sone ae 
NS aoa ik wc wt 66446 dan Beeches nee 
Bishop Wearmouth... ...+.e¢.05: 32 
OW OENM 6.0. 6 ct cee otes ean cs ease 24 


Diocese of Gloucester. 

St. Nicholas, Gloucester.......0... £44 
Northleach (additional). .... onneers aut 
Diocese of Hereford, 

Brosely 2... csvide-ctsiccsnbessa bc csltele 
Diocese deems 
Newport ...cceeee O000 Kegedqn tle 
Seow occcvesesbebdscccecsoseceeg 10 


CliepstOW. .ccccrsevecesccsessess 13 


Diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. 
Utington .cccc cece obcctc owwees Ott 
i are occ ressesecios 10 
King’s Ne aac tiene 16 
Barton Needwood,. .cccccscccavssee 89 


Drayton-in-Hall. ...scccsssessseses 12 
Paltingham......+.... ocleecose cee 40 
St. Julian's Salop,......... acnese ott GA 
Whittington .......... eeccccsses 110 


Diocese of Lincoln. 
SwleeGiedl «wc tissdaekss cae 
Frampton,...ceseysesseeeseesees 10 


High-Wycomb......-s+. éecaétnews 
St. Mary’s, Leicester........ erseee 21 
Coslie GRRE 4s 2s caneescnnees ee 
Lutterworth ........ 04:0 0040 62 62850 
Claybrook ,.. oc sccoccccocccc cece ee: Ae 
PE ee eee coeeanece 20 
0, Pee (eedetiniasnnes! BE 


Détaetaie |. o20ssvccccess ys a 
Diocese of Oxford. 
St. Gile’s, Oxon... .......+. aiebs S219 
Banbury. asic ceecesane eid daha xT 06 
Cropready ..cecevsveracteecagsres Aa 
9 H2 
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Diocese of Pe terborough. 


Cased obo thee c tse cece coeds it. £49 
Diocese of Rochester. 
CTiisleburat 2... ccocscece énceganend en 
Se eremieae « «0 Ge ee se oe ecesese 10 
Tunbridge,..... a cecescess 20 


Diocese of Salish ry. 
BOOGIE MINION. 6 o5'. 6.5.00 ct coec en HSS 
Close, Salisbury ..........cc0ee008 50 


Purtovi cos ce eceeece SS -Ctesenene 13 
Diocese of Winchester. 

pee POL LE 

PAUETR oo ciccesceree covcnedh”s Se 


Eeclesiastical Preferments— University Inte/ligence. 





Diocese of Winchester, 


Boath Tamme. w4ceciccccscccccet 


Pi varpattewenatévnstansanes & 
Kennington ...... nPehegenegececse OS 
Drokford ..cace eeeereees eevee 1) 
CHORPOCE TUBE. nw we cccccs sebevee OE 
Wickham ...... oe rr sy ° 1% 
Kingston on Thames. ..c.cecccscces 2 
St Nicholas, Guildford... eetceececese sy 
|” Py ere pcceccecoe J 
Ringwood ée 14 


Diocese vf Weorce sle?. 
ORR 66:00 00 be crdcbds tent Wai 





MISCELLANEO| 

ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS 

The rev. Dr, Sanrio, dean of Derry, ap 
pointed bishop of Dromor , 

Rev. H. J. M: {dock, M.A. to the per- 
petual curacy of Trinity church, Hudders- 
field; 

Rev. C. Chew, B. A. late minister of 
Slaithwaite, Huddersfield, to the vicarag 
of Lockimgton, Leicestershire. . 

Rev. E. Player, curate of St, James’s, 
Rath, appointed chaplain to the Bath hos 
p fal. 

Rev. W. Prosser, to the perpetual cu 
racy of Chadle y, Worcestershire, 

Rev. W. T. Henbory, B, A. 
chaplainship of the Marshalsea. 

Rev: Samuel Redhead, of Orton, to th 
perpetoal caracy of Haworth. 

Rev. W. Mansell, B. A. of Trinity col 
lege, to the vicarage of Sandhurst, 

Rev, Richard Midgley, to the rectory 
of Bletchley, Bucks, , 

Rev. H. J. Maddock, A.M, to the per- 
petual curacy of Trinity church, in Hod 
dersfield, a church lately erected at the 
sole expence of B.H. Allen, Esq, of Green- 
head, near Huddersfield. 

Rev. C. Beresford, M.A. of St. Jobn’s 
college, Cambridge, to the living of St. 
Andrew's, Holbern; patroness, the duchess 
of Buccleugh. 

Rev, Frederick Tvemonger, prebendary 
of Winchester, has been instituted to the 
vicarage of Wherwell, near Andover. 

Rev. Mr. Dillen, chaplain to the arcl- 
bishop of ¢ anterbury, to the vicarage of 
Rochdale. 

Rev. Hugh Price, A. M. under master 
of Bangor school, to the rectory of . Lian- 
gelyn, vacant by the death of. the rev. R. 
Evans, 

The rey, Edward Meredith, to. the bead- 
mastership of Newport Grammar School, 
Shyopshire. 


to the 
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he rev I’, C, Blackstone, LL.B, to the 
rectory of Worting, Hants; patron H, I 
Wither, Esq. of Mangdown. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, October 31.—On Thrrsday 
evening last his Royal Highness Prince 
Léopold of Suxe Cobourg, witli his af 


t 
tendants, arrived in A convo 
cation was holden on Thursday, at which 
it was determined to confer on him the de- 
gree of doctor of civil law, by. diploma, 
which degree was presented to him at Earl 
Harcouit’s, early on Friday morning, by 


this city. 


the vice-chancellor and proctors. At el 

ven o’tlock on the same day, his Roya 
Highn proceeded to the theatre. O1 
the Prince’s entrance, he was saluted by 


thre 
anxiously 


the acclamations of upwards of 


thousand persons, who were 
Waiting for his appearance. The vice chan 
cellor opened the convocation, and Dr, 
Phillimore, regius professor of civil law, 
in an elegant Latin oration, presented the 
three attendants of the Prince to the vice 
chancellor and proctors, to be admitted to 
the honorary degrees of doctor in civil 
law, which degrees were then conferred. 
On Wednesday last the following de- 
grees were conferred: Masters of Arts~ 
Rev. James Crosse, of Alban hall; rev. 
Christopher Robinson, of Lincoln college ; 
rev. Thomas Hinxman Gale, of Exeter 
college ; rev. Hugh Jones, scholar of Jesus 
college; Owen Owen, scholar of Jesus 
college; Henry Larkins, of University 
vinerian scholar ; Henry Jenkins, 
fellow of Oriel college. Bachelors of Arts 
—Jolm Vaux Moore, of Exeter college ; 
Walter Augustus Shirley, fellow of New 
college; Chas, Douglas Beckford, Brase- 
Thomas Wyatt, of Trim 


colleze, 


nose college 









































































e; Wiliam Ponsford, of Trinity 
ollege ; Chas, Wheeler, of Christ church, 
November 6.—In a full convocation on 
the 28th ult. the university seal was afix- 
1 to a dutiful and loyal address to his 
Roval Highness the Prince Re ge nt on the 
pres ut state of the country. 
iiis Royal Highness having appointed 
the Earl of Guildford to be chancellor of 
the university in the Tonian Islands, it was 
in the same convocation resolved, in aec- 
knowledement of his lordship’s zeal in the 
promotion of Greek literature, and asa 
testimony of the interest which the univer 
sity takes in the success of the institution, 
te coufer upon his lordship the degree of 
doctor in civil law. With the same view it 


vas aiso resoived to present to the library 


the Ionian university, all such books 
prmted at the Clarendon press as ure likely 
to be useful in the general design of the 
institution. It was, at the same time, re- 
solved to confer the degree of D.D. on the 
hon. and rev. T. J. Twisleton, archdeacon 
ot Colombe, in » Island of Ceylon. 

Noveinber 20.—Thursday last, the fol- 

wing degrees were conterred: Masters of 
Arts—The right hon. Lord ¢ lifton, Christ 
rev. William Brigg'’s, Quecn’s 





chureh; the 
college; the rev, Henry Gordon, Merton 
college; the rev. Charles Spencer Stan- 
hope, Christ church. Bachelors of Arts 
—James Buchanan, Esq. Brasenose col- 
lege; Richard Rowland Bloxam, Wor- 
cester college; Henry Gipps, scholar of 
Worcester college; Joel Broadhurst, Wad- 
ham college; Samuel Wright, St. John’s 
college ; Henry Benwell, Merton colleg: 
Charles Barton and Thomas 
Brasenose ¢ ge; Wm. Groye, Oriel col- 
1, Christ church, 
November 6. Among 
the various Improvements In tyi$ university 


Gronow, 





lege; Jame s Chapmat 


CAMBERIDGE, 


during the preceding vacation, is the em- 
bellishinent of Clare hall, This. spacious 
room, entirely papnelied with beantiful 
oak, bad been most unaccountably painted 
over in the early part of last century, But 
it 1s now restored to its original state, by 
the application of a chemical composition, 
and the paint taken off by a process at 
ence curious and difficult, The hall now 
corresponds with the library, the combina- 
tion room, and chapel belonging to this 
college, which, for the chasteness of their 
design, and elegance of decoration, equal 
any thing of the kind here, The same pro- 
cess, it is understood, is to be applied to 
restoring some parts of the splendid wain- 
scotting in Winchester cathedral. 
November 8.—The following gentlemen 
f this university were ordained at Ely, on 
Sunday se’nnight: Priest.— David Bowker 
Wells, B.A, Christ college, Deacons.— 
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Henry Venn,, B.A. fellow of Queen's col- 
lege; ‘Lemple Chevalier, B.A, fellow ot 
Pembroke hall; Charles Hatch, B. A fel- 
low of King’s college; James Alex Wood, 
Bb. A, Catherine hall; William H, Drage, 
B.A. Emmanuel college. 

November 10.—At a full congregation, 
on Saturday last, a loyal address was voted 
by the senate to his Royal Highness. the 
Prince Regent, 

The Rev. J. Horseman, B. D. of Corpus 
Christi college, Oxford, was on the 10th 
instant admitted ad eundem of this, uni- 
versity. 

On Monday last the graduates of this 
university held their second public meet 
ing, with a view to form a seciety for phi 
losophi: il communication; when the Rev 
W. Farish, B. D, Jacksonian professor, 
being called to the chair, Dr, E. D. Clarke 
bronglt up the report. of the committee 
appointed to construct the regulations ot 
These regulations were then 
severally moved by the chairmay, and 
passed ' It was resolved that the sogiety 
bear the name of the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society: and that it be instituted 
for the purpose of promoting scientific ep- 
quiries, and of facilitating the communi- 
cation of facts connected wath the advance - 
ment of philosophy. This. society. is, to 
consist of a patren, a president, a,vicespre- 
sident, a treasurer, two secretaries, ordi-~ 
nary and honorary members. A conncil 
is also appointed, consisting of the above 
meptioned officers, and seven ordinary 
Immediately after the institu- 
tion of the society, upwards of one hun- 
dred graduates of the university. were ad- 
mitted as members; and the officers, and 
fur the present year were elected, 

The following gentlemen were on Wed- 
nesday last admitted to the andermention- 
Honorary Masters of Arts— 
Hon, William Stuart, and Hon.. George 
Villiers, St. John’s college, Masters: of 
Arts—Thomas Robyns, of Corpus Christi 
college; H. Wynne Jones, of Emmanuel 
college. Bachelors of Arts—Robt. Cobb, 
of Caius college ; George Augustus Fre- 
derick Hart, ot Christ college. Bachelor 
in. Civil Law--William England, of St. 
Bachelor in. Physie— 
Thomas Foster Barham, of Queen's col- 
le gee 

DrVONSHIRE,—A numerous, meeting 
has been held. at. the hotel. Exeter, the 
Lord Bishop of, Exeter in the chair, to 
consider the expediency of establishing a 
Devon and Exeter Female Penitentiary, 
S. F. Milford, Esq. brought forward the 
measure in.a speech of great animation, 
avd was ably seconded by. Samuel Keke- 
wich, Esq: Phe Rev. Johy Marriott alse 


the socicty. 


members 


council 


ed leyrees: 


John’s , college, 








addressed the meeting, and excited the 
tenderest sympathy in favour of the un- 
happy objects of their solicitude. 

Seven hundred and fifty pounds were 
immediately subscribed, exclusive of one 
hundred pounds annual subscriptions. 

DorsetTsHire.—It must give infinite 
pleasure to the friends of the Established 
Chorch, to witness the continued increase 
of the Sunday and Day Schools for the pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor in this 
county, according to Dr. Bell's system. 
"The number of scholars under tuition, are 
9,193, an increase this year of 1,116; the 
number of new Schools, during the same 
period, are 14, making in the whole 52. 
The Subscriptions of new Subscribers, nine 
iy number, amount to 26]. 4s. Several 
new masters and mistresses are in a conrse 
of instrnction, for opening additional 
Schools, which inspires the pleasing hope 
of seeing a School in alinost every village 
in the county. 

Essex.—The bishop of London, on 
Wednesday, October 27, consecrated the 
new burying ground at Southminster, Es- 
sex, after preaching a most impressive 
discourse to a pumerons congregation, in 
aid of the National School of that town. 
His lordship took his text from the 6th 
chapter of the Ephesians, v. 4. “ Fathers 
provoke not your children to wrath, but 
bring'them up im the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.” 

HampsuiRe.r—Died, the rev. Richard 
Turner, rector of Grateley in this county. 

Kent.—Died, in his 82d year, the rev. 
John Kennedy, rector of Nettlested. 

LancasutRe.—Died at Preston, the 
rev. J. Douglas, F.A.S. author of the 
Neenia Britannica, and various scientific 
aid literary productions, formerly of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge, vicar of Ken- 
ton, rector of Middleton, Sussex, and chap- 
lain to His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—A_ very large 
sum “has been expended this year, in re- 
pairing and beautifying the Church of Fo- 
theriughay, which gives sepulture to some 
of the race of the Plantagenets, and 
awakens the recollection of many events 
in history. The Church has been new 
pewed with beautiful real wainscot; re- 
spect howéver has been had to whatever 
was venerable in the old fittings. The ex- 
pensive improvements are made at the in- 
stance Of the lord of the manor, a gentle- 
man residing in Kent, who lately pur- 
chased Fothermghay. 

No??TinsHaMsHIRE,—Died, at tris’ fa- 
ther’s ‘honse, the rev. Thomas Hallward, 
MAA. Fellow of Woreester College, Ox- 
ford, rector of Stanton’ in the Wolds; 





Dorsetshire, Essex; Hampshire, Warwickshire, &c. 
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Notts, chaplain to the Earl of Onslow, and 
eldest son of the rev, Jolin Hallward, vicar 
of Assington, Suffolk. 

Sunorsimnre.—Died, at Sidbury neat 
Bridgenortli, at an advanced age, the rev 
John Parsall, rector. 


SUPFOL! Died, the rev, E, Stewart, 
late of Nead in this county. 

Died, after a few minutes illness, the 
rev. Mr. Packard, rector of Middleton 

Warwicksiire and BrnmMincuam.— 
The “ Radicals” of this town, anxious, 
we suppose, to follow the example set by 
some of their brethren in the north, mus 
tered in Slaney Street, on Sunday morning 
last, and from thence proceeded im a body 
to Christ Church, where they took posses- 
sion of a considerable portion of those seats 
which have hitherto been filled with men, 
who having learnt to “ walk humbly with 
their God,” consider Sunday as a day set 
apart by divine authority, for the more im- 
mediate worship of our Creator and Re- 
deemer. Whether such were the motives 
which actuated the Radicals, whe assem- 
bled on Sunday, or whether any secret ob- 


jectis to be attained by the devotees of 


Wooler and Carlile, mustering their array 
within the walls of the House of God, isa 
question which can at present ftrnish us 
with matter of speculative opinion only. 
The mild spirit of that Religion which we 
profess teaches us to hope (however faint 
from external appearances that hope may 
be) that the duties of religion were thé ob- 


ject of their attendance, and that their 


hearts were prepared to confess their sins 
before God, to implore his pardon, and to 
receive that instruction which might at 
once shew the error of their ways, and ad- 
minister consolation to the truly penitent 
sinner, If such were the feelings with 
which any amongst the Radicals repaired 
to Christ Church, an opportunity more 
congenial to their wishes could not have of- 
fered itself. The Reverend Minister, Mr. 
Spry, after the conclusion of the prayers, 
preached a most admirable Sermon, froma 
text so appropriate to the occasion, that 
(did we not know the contrary to be the 
fact) we sliould have supposed some ** Ra- 
dical” had apprized him of the intention of 
** the body” to present themselves at his 
Church, bad made known to him their spi- 
ritual wants, and solicited his instruction 
and advice. The passage of Scrijsture ses 
lected for the text was from the first Epis 
tle general of St. Peter, 2d chapter and 
13th verse, “Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s‘#ake In 
discoursing upon this passage, the Rev. 
Gentleman ‘shewed in a most impressive 
mamer the necessity of obedience’ tothe 
existing Goveriiment, as a precept’ deti- 
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vered by inspiration to the first converts to 
Christianity, He then forcibly set be fore 
his andience the dreadful punishment de- 
nounced hereafter upon all those who re- 
bel against the lawful authorities—the dan- 


+ 


ger both in this world and in the next to 


whuch th ex pose themselves, who tollow 
after ignorant and designing men, who 
presumptuously stand forward to arraign 


the existing authorities as not lawfally 


conatituted. He pointed ont that the 


authority which commanded 





is sod, coupled therewith imme- 
diately this precept, Honour tine King, 
ind finally exhorted bis audience to endea 


vour to pass through this life in the faith 
and fear of God, and to mauifest the since 

rity of that faith by a dutiiul submission to 
the Laws and Government of their country. 

We sincerely trust that there were 
amongst the Radicals many upon whom 
this. discourse was not thrown away; we 
feel confident that there were some who 
felt its full force, who Jamented that they 
should have ever been to others “ the oc- 
casion of falling,” and went out with a sin- 
cere determination to return no more to 
those with whom they had entered the 
Charch, the fatal tendency of whose views 
had not, until then, been set before them. 

There were some who exhibited the 
true radical spirit by sneers, and smiles, 
and other indecorous gestures during the 
service. We allude particularly to three 
persons at the east end of the Church, who 
were stated to have been distinguished at 
the head of the procession by white hats. 
Others, immediately on the conclusion of 
the Sermon, stood up, and put on their 
hats, It may be possible, that, in a few 
instances, this was the result of mere ig- 
norance; but, in many, it was evidently 
imtended as an insult to the Christian part 
of the congregation, and to show the cou- 
rage with which radicals could brave the 
denunciations of that Divine wrath, against 
which they had been so late ly wi weed. We 
despise this affectation of courage which 
they do not possess, as muc has we abhor 
the dreadful spirit which inc ited them to 
that insulting demeanour in a place of re 
ligious worship. We shall, however, sug 
gest to the consideration of the Church 
wardens, should the insalt be repeated, 
that it is their duty to bring the offenders 
to a propriety of behaviour by exemplary 
punishment, and that indecorous conduct 
in a Church may be brought under the ju- 
risdiction of the Ecclesiastical Court. 

Two facts well worthy of attention may 
be a@ded to this statement: the first is, 
that one of the radicals has forsworn all 
farther fellowship with the fraternity, and 
bas taken his name from the hist, in conse- 








quence, as he himself says, of having for 
the first time heard the truth, . The other, 
that the radicals have. been plaimly told by 
numbers of the poorer part, of the congre- 
gation with whom they mixed; that had 
one of them. attempted so much as to lift 
his finger against their Minister, they 
would have turn him to pic ces, : 

WiLTsHiRE.—The following gentlemey 
were ordained at Sarum on the 21st. ult. 

Deacons:—Walter Long, St. Jebn's 
College; E. Wilkins, B.A, and H, Hatch, 
B.A. Fellow of King’s thls Owen 
Marden, D.C.L. and C, Payne, LL.B, of 
Trinity-Hail, Cambridge, 

Priests :—H. Gwyther, B.A. of Trinity 
College ; F. Evans, M.A.; J. W. Arnold, 
M.A. Clare-Hall; J. E. Lance, B.A, 
pus Christi College; Joseph Cape, 
B.A, Clare-Hall; S. T. Rudd, B.A. St, 
John’s Colles ge; Wm. H. Roberts, B.A. 
Fellow of King’s Colle oe s and H, Wyneh, 
M.A. Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Died, in the 89th year of his age, the 
rev. Rowland Cotton Marven, 

YorxSHIRE.—Died, the rev. Wm. Ste- 
vens, M.A. of Sedbergh School, and for- 
merly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 

Died, at his lodgings in the city of York, 
the rev. Joseph Hargrave, M.A, 

WALES. 
AT a numerous Meeting of Gentle- 
men educated at Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, held at Dolgelly on the 4th of 
August, 1819, Sir Robert Williams 
Vaughan, Bart. in the Chair, 

It was unanimously resolved, 

“That the cultivation of the Welsh lan- 
guage among the young men of the princi- 
pality, particularly those intended for the 
church, is an object of the highest import- 
ance, 

* That this meeting is anxious to further 
the regulations * adopted of late years, at 
Jes sus College in Oxford, for this purpose. 

That premiums for the best composi- 
tions and translations in the Welsh language, 
among the young men of Jesus College, 
would be highly conducive to this end, 

“That for this purpose an annual sub- 
scription be now entered into, and that all 
persons who are, or have been members of 
Jesus College, be solicited to contribute 
thereto. 

ae Tha it the stewards be requested to re- 
ceive subscriptions in their respective dis- 


* The late Dr. Hughes idneed a re- 
gulation which has since been continued, 
that a part of the daily service in the_ 
chapel should be read in the-Welsh lan 
guage, by the young men in rotation, 
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tricts, and to transmit the amount to the 
senior bursar of Jesus College, before the 
end of Michaclimas term. 

“ That a committee be appointed to 
carry into effect the general objects of the 
meting, and that it consist of Lord Bulke- 
ley, Sir Robert Vaughan, Mr. Garnouis, 
Colonel Philips, Colonel Vaugiian, Colouel 
Edwardes, Major Edmondes, Mr. Hoare 
Jenkins, Mr, Devereux, the Principal and 
Fellows, the Incumbents, the Stewards, 
Rev. Dr. Williams of Cowbridge, Rev. 
Archdeacon Jones, Rev. Jolin 
St. Asaph, Rev. Hugh ‘Thomas, Penegos, 
and Rev. J. Roberts of Lianllechid, with 
power to add to their number. 

“ That the next general meeting be held 
at Aberystwith on the third Wednesday in 
July next.” 


List of Publications, §c.— Notice to Correspondents, §c. 


Jones of 


(Dre. 


We have the pleasure to state that » 
school on Dr. Bell’s plan, has just bee 
established at Rosilly, principally throng! 
the mnnificence of Sir Christopher and Lad; 
Cole, and the junior branches of that mos 
benevolent family. The worthy rector and 
all the respectable inhabitants have 
contributed their share ina very prompt 
and lrandsome manner, 

The Lord Bishop of Bangor has been 
pleased to collate the Rev. Hugh Price, 
perpetual curate of Llandegai, to the re 
tory of Liangelynin, vacant by the death 
of the rev. Robert Evans 
Died, aged ¢ Rev. Robert Evans, ree 
tor of Liangelynin, Bangor, and perpetual 
curate of Nevin, and many years an active 
nragistrate for Merionethshire. 





MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

A Letter to the Bishop of St. David's, 
occasioned by his Lordship’s Misconcep- 
tious and Misrepresentations of a Pamph- 
let, entitled “ Reflections, concerning the 
Expediency of a Council of the Church of 
England and the Church of Rome being 
holden,’ &c. By Samnel Wix, A.M. F.R. 
and A.S. Vicar of St. Bartholomew the 
Less, London. 3s, 

The Truth and the Excellency of the 
Clwistian Religion, and the Christian 
Blessines and Duties of the Poor: in three 
Discourses, preached in the Parish Church 
of St. Botolph Withont, Bishopsgate, on 
the 3d and 24th of October, and the 7th 


of November, 1819. By the Rev. Richard 
Mant, D.D. Rector of the Parish, aod ot 
East Horsley, Surrey ; and Domestic Clap 
lain to his Grace tlie Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 9d. 

The Duty of Sabmission to Civil Go 
vernors enforced, in a Sermon preached at 
the Parish Church of St. John, Beverley, 
on Sunday, October 5, 1819. With Notes. 
By the Rev. William Hildyard, M.A. 
Assistant Curate of Beverley Minster. 2s. 

Passing Events correspondent with an- 
cient Prophecies. A Sermon preached in 
the Parish Church of Ashford, in Kent, 
on Sunday, October 31, 1819. By the 
Rev. John Nance, D.D. 1s. 6d. 








LITERARY 

A Volume of Sermons on the Book of 
Genesis, by the Rev. H. J. Austen. 

Principles of Political Economy, coisi- 
dered with a View to their practical Appli- 
cation, by Mr. Malthus. 

Sound Mind, or Contributions to tlie 
Natural History and Physiology of tlic 
Human Intellect, by Dr. Haslam. 

A second Volume of Sermons, by Mr 
Faber. : 

A Systematic Analysis of Universat His 


INTELLIGENCE. 


tory, from the Creation to the present 
Mr. J. Aspin, in four quarto 
illustrated by Tables, Maps, 


Time, by 
Volumes, 
&c. 

Parochial Collections for Oxfordshire, 
compiled from the Writings of Wood, Tin 
dal, Hutten, Dugdale, &c. by ‘Thomas 
Phillips, Esq. 

Aristophanes’ entire Works, translated 
by Mr. Thomas Mitchell, with numerous 
ilius‘rative Notes, in three Volumes. 





NOTICE TO CO! 


T. R.’s Papers shall be returned. 


A we Clericus, and Aristobulus, have beer 
7.) shall appear in our next Number. 


CAR: 


,RESPONDENTS., 


received. 


We cannot advocate the hazardous measures recommentled by Philalethes. 


There appears to be no just ground for the strictures of Siva. 

Want of room has obliged us to postpone a Report of Sir John Nichol’s 
Opinion on the Right of the Clergy to. preside in Vestries, and several 
other Communications. 

An Index to the First Twelve Numbers will be publisiied with No. 13: 
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